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Editorial 





A Sentimental Editorial 


This is a sentimental editorial. We do not apologize for it. We 
think it ought to be written. 

It is, to the best of our ability, a tribute to the wives of graduate 
students. We hope their husbands pay them tribute daily. If one 
doesn’t he is unworthy of any award the college could make. He is 
the essence of ultimate ingratitude. 

Nowadays, graduate students seem to be committed to large families. 
Any area lived in mainly by graduate students simply swarms with 
children. That means manifold toil for somebody. Those children get 
tired and sleepy and maladjusted and dirty and hungry and sick. And 
every time one gets something someone has to do something for it. The 
mother, of course. The father is protected from such exposure to reality 
by the correlation he has to work out between Something and Something 
Else. Consider the amount of darning, sewing, patching, sweeping, 
washing, cooking, compounding of formulas, and bandaging that those 
children connote. And whom do you suppose is connoted to do that 
washing, scrubbing, disinfecting, ordering, restraining, and so on? 
Not the father. He has just discovered the misplacement of a decimal 
in one of his Columns, and is frantically searching for his major 
professor. 

The wife’s concern is not alone for the children. Her husband, the 
graduate student, is also standing in the need of concern. She is desper- 
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ately in love with him, but she is aware of the gulf that separates him 
from Aristotle and Einstein. That awareness is kept securely within the 
secret compartments of her mind. He too has to be fed and ironed for 
and darned for and prayed for. His morale has to be kept at the sticking 
place. Quiet must be maintained so that his thoughts can form and 
move in the proper order. His mind must be kept off such earthly 
things as food, and raiment for Sunday, and where-in-the-world-is-that- 
“study” from which he is copying a paragraph for his “study.” For him 
the excitement of the panel, the seminar, the conference, the jousting 
with the stereotypes. For her the stern compulsions of the clothes line 
and the ironing board. Oddly she sometimes emerges the brighter-eyed. 

This is a sentimental editorial, but we thought it ought to be written. 


Ww ke Ww 
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Children with Defects: 
A Philosophical Proposal 


HARRISON ALLEN DOBBS 


Professor, of Social Welfare, 
Louisiana State University 
Member, Louisiana Youth Commission 


Foreword 


HIS ARTICLE rounds out a set of four that will have appeared in 

the Peabody Journal of Education. These have dealt with the 
consequential problem of children with defects; and, while it can be 
argued that each of these articles taken singly has its own value and 
meaning, their social import ought to be considerably heightened when 
the set is considered as a whole. Wholes have a qualitative aspect that 
is not evidenced otherwise; and, for this reason, it is suggested that 
readers re-study, in the light of this concluding article, that which 
was presented earlier.’ 

In the first one a frame of reference was drawn up to serve as tenta- 
tive guide for those with non usual children. Under the five headings— 
“Viewing the situation,” “Examining facts,” “Discovering trends,” 
“Declaring beliefs,” and “Projecting goals,” concepts were developed 
that directly apply to this challenging issue, which has today great 
significance of both a sociological and psychological nature. Also, there 
were introduced in it the philosophical components that have been 
elaborated upon in the last of this series. The second article discussed 
important steps forward that have been made in the care and education 
of children with defects and sets forth some reasons for this progress. 
Primarily, however, focus Was upon the probability of further develop- 
ments within agencies and communities and on the significance of the 





*H. A. Dobbs, “Children with Defects: A Frame of Reference,” Peabody Journal of Edu- 
cation, XXVII (1950), 228-236. “Children with Defects: Steps Forward,” Peabody Journal 
of Education, XXIX (1951), 157-165 “More Certainty in Educating Children with Defects,” 
Peabody Journal of Education, XXX (1952), 66-74. 
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next moves to be taken. /n the third, the importance of their being more 
certainty regarding the defects of children was presented, and explana- 
tion of the multidiscipline approach that influences materially services 
for their welfare was given. Roles that sociology, psychology, educa- 
tion, medicine, public administration and social work play were briefly 
described. Need for the fusion rather than the fission of professional 
effort in their behalf was emphasized. 

This fourth and last one focuses on the forest instead of trees, in the 
belief that, while science gives us knowledge, only philosophy can 
furnish the wisdom that is required to resolve this urgent social problem. 
It is hoped that what is stated here will help in a distinctive way. Satis- 
factory planning, and the instituting of specific programs and facilities 
for the care and education of children with defects must depend on 
there being the right foundation stones on which to build. What follows 
relates to this philosophical under-pinning. Such an approach seems 
to be a fitting one with which to complete this presentation. 


Practice and Theory 


A lack in many people and settings of a well conceived and dynamic 
kind of philosophy regarding education and social work, as these 
pertain to children’s welfare, is still prevalent. Effort should be put 
forth in a consistent manner to rectify this circumscribing condition, for 
it is unbecoming and socially handicapping. Different philosophical 
thinking ought to underlie and stimulate many non-institutional pro- 
grams that assist and educate children with special problems, as well 
as institutional ones. 

The present failure to have appropriate guiding principles makes 
itself felt so much that there prevails, at the present time, a great deal 
of uncertainty regarding some child welfare directives. There is, also, 
an influential pessimism shown in the method that society uses to solve 
problems in this teaching and social work field. At the same time, there 
persists a faulty belief among some officials and others that, if they as 
much as hold steady the traditional way of doing things, their job will 
be well done and publicly lauded. , 

A deplorable result of this unsatisfactory situation is that a number 
of children, who have the right to anticipate sufficient help, have to 
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limp and scrimp along in limited, unsatisfying fashion. Because of new 
state-caused scars, a sizeable portion of them pay, after care, an even 
heavier penalty for their being exceptional than they did before. A 
philosophy that would motivate anew the social action that is put forth 
in behalf of children with defects and resulting emotional handicaps 
could bring a consequential improvement everywhere and aid more 
of them to grow and develop in successful manner. As a step forward in 
this new focus, the following propositions are presented for considera- 
tion and preliminary approval. When these or similar ones are acted 
upon socially, care and education of disabled children of this nation 
is in the position to advance substantially. 


Dynamic Approach 


It is sounder to be dynamic and experimental in attitude and method 
when providing educational and social services for children with de- 
fects than it is to be static and controlled too much by tradition and out- 
moded practice. A first basic inclusion in a new philosophy could well 
be the concept that dynamic, not static points of view regarding ways 
and means to provide care and training for needy children should be 
encouraged in every aspect of this program, especially in setting goals. 

The state, as should every social institution, must be looked upon 
as a servant, not master. Ideological and administrative change in 
what social institutions shall supply are to be thought of as being in- 
evitable and desired. Scientific inquiry regarding special children will 
then be commoner and more accepted than is presently true. There are 
essential steps to follow in order to make genuine advances in children’s 
welfare and these must be understood and intelligently undertaken if 
real improvement is to be assured. 

Scientific method touches both the structure and function of social 
services for children; they are integers of the same process. In order 
that better plans for children be envisioned and that special facilities 
and services for them be extended, there must be attitudes that embrace 
both the worth of each child and the feasibility and desirability of 
greater social progress. Attempting to retain a mere status quo is some- 
thing that has to be discarded. Here is a challenge that presents itself 
to individuals and groups, whenever more suitable goals and means are ° 
glimpsed or await emperical proof. 
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Wholes 


It is sounder to guide children with defects when they are thought 
of as being integers of a large whole, not as isolated nor’ specialized 
segments nor even small units. A second basic inclusion in a new 
philosophy could well be a concept that makes the focusing on wholes, 
rather than on parts, a more important consideration. 


Improved ways for planning, performing, administering, and evalu- 
ating the services and facilities that disabled children require can be 
evolved. This improvement would be more likely, if greater emphasis 
were placed on wholes, systems or such, instead of continuing to base 
so much activity on dissociated thinking and segmentalized functioning. 
Approaching the needs of children in this novel manner would indicate 
the displacement of some psychological, pedagogical and social work 
principles that are now decidedly antiquated. Superannuated ideas 
have controlled disadvantageously plans and practices that pertain 
to troubled boys and girls for a long time. Moreover, the scientific 
value that accrues from considering wholes is now well established. 
Today, the behavior of objects and persons is thought of as being de- 
termined by the structure of the field of which they are a part and not 
by the class to which they belong. Social effort is encouraged, there- 
fore, to proceed on a different basis; by making use of modern concepts 
about wholes gains can come in diverse directions. 

Activities pertaining to the care and treatment of special children 
will consequently be modified. This functional change effects organiza- 
tional and administrative affairs and, also, the psychological manner 
in which the individual is viewed and helped. Concomitant with the 
concept of wholes, and pertinent to the obligation that society has for 
assisting disabled children, insights that are fresh and envigorating 
arise from this holistic theory of personality. Stressing as it does the 
total biological process and the course of life as a gestalt, the whole 
individual and not his handicap is placed in clearer light and more 
favorable position. Greater use of longitudinal constructs for case 
explanation and for social achievement will then be made; and there 
will debelop less dependence on incomplete cross-sectional data, when 
‘ the new approach takes hold. 

This shifting of viewpoint signifies inestimable advantage for de- 
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viating persons. Planning that is put forth on this basis by communities 
for the education and welfare of the disabled will thereby be sub- 
stantially enriched. Negative thinking regarding children with defects 
is due favorable modification; that is, if all who work with these un- 
usual boys and girls keep abreast with the scientific era in which they 
are privileged and obligated to live. 


Education for Living 


It is sounder to educate a child for full, changing living than it is 
to train him too much for routine adjustment. A third inclusion in a 
new philosophy should be a more psychological understanding of what 
children’s learning really is, and of the close relation that exists be- 
tween the conception of mind that one accepts and the kind of education 
that is proposed for young, growing wards. 


Newer psychological findings discourage too great reliance on rote 
learning and the mechanistic laws of habit-formation. These limiting 
ideas are still prominent in many programs for child training. Never- 
theless, reflective thinking on the part of all children needs to be more 
emphasized, inasmuch as value-judgment ability is demanded and 
must be developed intently at all levels of living and learning; this is 
true of children as well as adults. This principle gives individual ex- 
perience a lasting quality and deeper significance. If total teaching 
effort were guided more by a theory of learning that flows from “the 
continuity of experience,” increased attention in the services that are to 
aid children with defects will then be given to utilizing effectively each 
one’s daily activity and its meaning to him. 

A method, like this, brings personal and social gains to the developing 
boy and girl that conventional ones cannot afford. In regard to this 
approach, it has been said succinctly that “the sole direct path to en- 
during improvement in the methods of instruction and learning consists 
in centering upon conditions which exact, promote and test thinking. 
Thinking is the method of intelligent learning, of learning that employs 
and rewards minds.” To urge the adoption of this progressive view- 
point for meeting the needs of disabled children and for guiding those 
working with them is not a farfetched nor theoretical suggestion. It 
presents a practical means to help competently those who now mark 
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time in unproductive ways. Each child should be growing and develop- 
ing so as to attain that which the American way of life calls for all 
people to possess and use. Old plans of guidance often do not sufhce 
and should be thoroughly re-examined. Mediocrity, where excellency 
should prevail, is socially too often accepted. 

A pragmatic theory of mind and an educational program based on 
this experimental concept are not easy acquirements. However, the 
enrichment of young life is so imperative and so important to every- 
one’s welfare that new educational methods are worthwhile trying out, 
if they lead to better accomplishments. For example, each individual 
is believed to have a distinctive endowment; he acts and learns in order 
to build an individual selfhood. Agencies that serve children and think 
this way about building mind and character in young wards have other 
directives and programs than those which are promoted by traditional 
faculty psychology. The old approach is apt to impair settings for 
child development and communities can ill afford to have this happen. 

Unity, for which there are various names—selfhood, effective in- 
telligence. character. mind, soul — must come to the fore somehow 
within each child. Accumulating and organizing through learning the 
results of one’s personal experiences gradually brings this about: and 
children’s guides must consciously seek and aid the attainment of this 
spiritual end. Greater understanding and skill on the part of workers 
is, therefore, more necessary than heretofore. Because wholes have a 
qualitative aspect that surpasses the quantitative in importance. the 
direct relationship that this psychological principle has to the issue 
at hand is of great consequence to both individuals and groups. It is 
not at all difficult to see how directly this matter relates to a child with 
a defect that might easily become for him a serious handicap. 


Prevention 


It is sounder to prevent limiting mental, physical and social con- 
ditions that may effect growing children adversely than it is to treat or 
cure far-advanced cases. A fourth basic inclusion in a new philosophy 
could well be a concept that instigates communities to organize adequate 
services for children that have a definite preventive purpose. 


Common sense and the economical value of this kind of undertaking 
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give it much validity and urge its general application. As an illustra- 
tion, one discovers in state institutions many blind and deaf children, 
or many boys and girls with asocial patterns of behavior that have 
brought them into conflict with law. For some of these .precautionary 
measures could have certainly averted this costly impairment. Social 
failure in such instances to respect the preventive aspects of public op- 
portunity and responsibility provokes today sharp criticism from many 
sources. 

Citizen interest and support must be directed to furnishing more 
efficient service for a greater number of needy children. Professional 
personnel that makes surer an early and positive advance in the meet- 
ing of children’s problems is a basic requirement. It should be a part 
of all social thinking and functioning that avoiding a single child’s 
handicap adds immeasurably to the ultimate happiness of that in- 
dividual and his community. In addition, conservation of human re- 
sources has an important role to play in the security, wealth, and welfare 
of any nation; therefore, it is not sentimental to wish crippling con- 
ditions averted. Such social effort is good business that pays lucrative 
dividends. 


Potentials 


It is sounder to make use of undeveloped potentialities of the total 
individual than it is to overstress and build upon his limitations. A 
fifth inclusion in a new philosophy could well be a concept that makes 
fuller recognition of the positive rather than the negative characteristics 


of so-called “handicapped children.” 


This idea, once really put to a practical use, could do a great deal 
to re-direct programs and the intent of activities in behalf of children 
with defects. It concerns, in a real manner, all those who are institu- 
tionalized; but more especially, it would influence those children whose 
early care and training could be such as to make unnecessary their 
costly separation from natural parents and habitat. 

To leave unreached the dormant abilities of disabled children is to 
over-look personal and social potentialities that are crucial. To ac- 
centuate more the undeveloped abilities of all children could well 
be a fruitful community aim. An activity of this sort enhances measur- 
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ably the outcomes that can be expected. It conserves personal inde- 
pendence and well being in a meaningful way and can extend everyone’s 
happiness and status. . 

At the same time, professional attention of this nature helps ful- 
fill the social quest to conserve democratic practices and ideals since it, 
also, has great value corporatively. By heeding the intrinsic worth of 
each individual, and by standing heartily for this cardinal principle 
of individual worth and status what we, as American citizens, have been 
willing to sacrifice and even die for is more likely to be retained and 
re-inforced. If philosophy of any agency or group of personés is in- 
constant or doubtful about doing the optimum job for each of its young 
growing citizens (those with exceptional qualities particularly), foreign 
ideologies will threaten national welfare more easily and evoke detri- 
mental cultural change. 

Most heed is frequently given by communities to a child’s limita- 
tions. The undeveloped abilities that he has are badly neglected; and 
this lack of intelligent foresight and effort still characterizes the care 
and training of many children with disabling conditions. Stressing the 
positives in life is a philosophical concept that is not to be glossed over 
superficially; it is the core of successful theory and practice. 


Co-ordination 


It is sounder to meet the growth and developmental problems of chil- 
dren with defects by careful co-ordinated effort than it is through 
separated attempts or programs. A sixth inclusion in a new philosophy 
could profitably be a concept that recognizes the importance of sound 
co-operative activity at each stage through which all children must pass. 


All attempts to improve their total care and education should show this 
integration of effort. 


To expect local communities to proceed alone with the guidance of 
these developing children is unrealistic. It is equally unacceptable 
to relegate completely this complicated function to a single agency. 
Many segments of help are constantly demanded; the multidiscipline 
approach becomes a great asset. For example, it is unreasonable to 
depend solely on the state department of public welfare and to dismiss 
the counsel and services of related governmental divisions in such mat- 
ters. All branches have essential contributions to make. 
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Moreover, it is restrictive and socially extravagant to expect social 
workers or educators to handle singly this big task. The task to be 
done calls for the assistance of many professional disciplines. Unless 
there is this joint scientific attitude and practice, only feeble plans for 
child welfare can materialize. Also, the help of parents, of children 
themselves and of many volunteers is urgently required; that is, if there 
shall be real progress or success in solving this particular issue. Co- 
operation and integration must enter more generally into modern phi- 
losophy pertaining to children with defects. All service that is offered 
should be democratic in structure and function. This is so, if programs 
are to flourish and fulfill even partially the persistent demands of in- 
dividuals and groups. As was stated earlier, it is consequential to many 
children and communities that fusion rather than fission of social effort © 
shall characterize the help that is given needy people. 


Localization 


It is sounder to establish and nurture local services for the care and 
education of so-called “handicapped children” than it is to relinquish 
too much this grave responsibility to some person or place far away. A 
seventh inclusion in a new philosophy could well be a concept wherein 
primary social institutions like family, church and school shall be ac- 
corded a revitalized place in all social effort that relates to aiding 
children with defects. 


State residential schools will probably be used, for a Jong time to 
come, to assist those who have a proven need for the services of a public 
facility of this special kind. These residential settings should offer 
care and education of the highest calibre. However, there should be the 
belief held generally that the distinctive advantages that come from 
making use of resources for treatment in the child’s own environment 
are too great and vital to be dismissed without due consideration. 

The emotional development of a child and his cultural acquirements 
are best assured and nurtured by family living and direction; that is, 
in most instances. By accepting this principle more constantly and 
widely, full support to the indigenous way of preventing and treating 
problems of children with handicaps should be forthcoming. There 
should be maintained, close to local communities and individual homes, 
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sufficient professional staff to offer competent aid and guidance in 
situations wherever these are required. This would be so, whether it be 
related to the maintenance of special educational and social work 
facilities in the community, or to helping a father and mother plan at 
home for the continued welfare of their own child. 

Activities that aid and fortify parental assistance to children have 
to be varied and steady in their nature. Only rarely can it be conceded 
that the state should act “in loco parentis,” holding carefully in mind 
at all times what taking the place of a natural parent implies. State care 
in institutions for children with handicaps becomes today an exception 
rather than the rule; and proper restriction of their use ought to in- 
crease further total individual and group welfare in a material and 
spiritual fashion. Alternate facilities are then apt to be more provided 
and used, unless real value from an institutional placement in the 
specific case is envisioned. Congregate programs will be augmented 
and more wisely utilized when the pressure upon them is lessened this 


way. 


Conclusion 


Ill-fare of children in this nation can and should be further reduced. 
Fewer children with handicaps will require special assistance when 
more mental, physical, and social defects are prevented or completely 
treated. Society concludes, frequently, that a child with a defect must 
become a handicapped adult. However, this attitude is an irrational 
one and it is destructive to many individuals and groups. This violation 
calls for a careful examination of the underlying factors and goals. 
Assuring optimum welfare to disabled children constitutes a significant 
social task. It is a matter that has fundamental importance to these 
young persons, as well as to the groups in which they have or will claim 
influential memberships. The care and education that society supplies 
them should be the best possible for aiding each individual and for 
increasing community bonds and their effectiveness. 

Survey of that which is happening to children with defects, country- 
wide, reveals discouraging and frightening truths, despite the fact that 
promising extensions and altered viewpoints in relation to this matter 
are being more commonly reported. Two basic reasons stand out to 
explain not making quicker, lasting progress. First, there prevails too 
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weak respect, socially, for the worth and dignity of individuals. This 
callousness lets some people grow careless and indifferent about what 
happens to children who may appear unlovely, unpromising, unpro- 
ductive or attacking. This neglect is fundamentally incongruent with the 
democratic ideology that we, as a nation, claim and cherish. Secondly, 
while much attention is paid the psychological handicaps that result, 
there is not enough skill directed to preventing disabling defects nor 
finding off-setting strengths and excellencies in these children that are 
either there already or can be developed. This laxness can be costly 
and do widespread damage and the correction of this condition should 
be promptly and wisely planned for various important reasons. 
Science and philosophy are both needed in order to make noteworthy 
progress. Each is essential inasmuch as they are the core of all true 
wisdom. What happens to boys and girls is unquestionably an in- 
fluential issue that must command all of the wisdom that our kind 
of society is able to muster. That which has been presented in this 
body of philosophical proposals can help advance American child 
welfare, children with defects particularly. Constructive reflection in 
promising directions should have been started. The least of these 
children merits the best effort and fullest attention that can be mustered. 
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Some Secrets to Science’s Success 


A. M. HOLLADAY 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


NE HOT September afternoon about three years ago, a group of 
chemists sat in one of the lecture rooms of the huge auditorium 
in Atlantic City, listening closely to a report on cancer research. At 
the conclusion of an absorbing discourse on the failures and successes 
of the experiment, the audience expectantly awaited the announcement 
of some promising discovery. Instead, the speaker concluded, “Ladies 
and gentlemen, the experiment was a flat failure! Not a single hopeful 
clue was found to cure cancer.” 

The audience sat back in disappointment. Then the thought oc- 
curred to me, “What a truly remarkable report; How completely is 
epitomized here the spirit and meaning of science! Can the growth of 
science be attributed to such honesty and frankness as shown here?” 

Then the further thought came to me that it should be helpful to 
persons who do not work intimately with science to understand some 
of the causes of science’s phenomenal growth during the past century. 
Especially it was felt that this understanding should be beneficial 
to those who seek a similar growth in other fields which have lagged 
behind science. Hence, after these years, comes this summary of some 
of science’s secrets of growth. May this be especially useful to those 
who would declare a moratorium on science in order that other fields 
may catch up in the race of human progress. And may the reader not 
conclude that anything said here is intended either to defend science 
or to boast of it, nor to depreciate other fields of human endeavor. 

Why does science grow? What factors are fairly apparent which 
have contributed to its phenomenal rise in the past century, and which 
tend to have a spiral effect? 


1. Science helps to satisfy the innate human curiosity. 
When we recall that the structure of science is founded on experi- 
ment and observation, we must seek to explain why anyone would want 
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to experiment in the first place. This is easy to do. Simply observe 
human beings at all age levels. The infant may want to touch a light 
bulb to see what makes it burn. Later he will discover how to make his 
toy bell ring louder. As a youngster he will ask, “Mama, where did I 
come from?” He (or she) may wonder how mother’s lipstick works— 
and try it! In the early teens he will satisfy his curiosity as to whether 
the reports on the strange effects of tobacco are really true. Then, a 
little later, he will put mothballs into his gasoline tank to see if the 
jalopy now has an extra kick. As an adult, maybe, earlier, he wonders 
why the sky is blue, sunsets are red, and snow is white. This leads 
to a study of color. 

As his breadth of curiosity and observation increases, he would 
like to know more about the cooperative existence of bees. He will 
brave their darts to get an answer. He may, like Newton, observe falling 
objects, and may intuitively derive a sort of universal law of gravitation. 
Like Fleming, he could observe that bread mold retards certain bac- 
terial growth and in due course develop something as significant as 
penicillin. And so it goes throughout life — an insatiable desire to 
delve into the unknown, and to discover the universe’s motivating forces. 

That is the beginning of science, no matter how young the investi- 
gator may be. That is the answer to the question why the biologist 
will risk deadly germs to carry on his work. It is why the chemist is 
willing to hazard vicious fumes and maybe explosions to find some new 
fact. It is why the astronomer peers into the skies through the long 
hours of the night in search of new knowledge. Curiosity, a love for 
further knowledge, causes these things. And it seems trite to suggest 
that until other fields of human endeavor offer a similar appeal they 
cannot expect to grow so fast. 


2. Science has a method. Undoubtedly science has flourished be- 
cause it has offered a new attack on the solution of problems. This 
is what is commonly called the scientific method. It would be truer 
to say that science has several methods, for science does not operate 
quite so simply as we have so frequently seen summarized in textbooks: 
A problem, theory of solution, experimentation, observation, con- 
clusion, and further testing. 

To illustrate a very simple application of the scientific method, sup- 
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pose that you are faced with the problem of opening a strange door 
with a strange set of keys. Of course you could be perfectly haphazard 
in solving the problem by simply selecting keys at random until the 
proper one is found. To be a bit more scientific, you could begin with 
the first key on the ring, eliminating each one until the proper one is 
found. You can be still more scientific by trying those keys which 
seem to have the proper size and shape to fit the lock until the correct 
one is found. The degree to which you reduce trial-and-error in your 
experiment, and hence mere whim and personal desire, is a measure 
of your ability to apply the scientific method. 


Conant’s definition of science as being the process by which we 
reduce empiricism in making decisions is well illustrated in this case. 
But we should be warned that many so-called “practical” problems 
in everyday living are in fact quite complicated, and do not submit 
so well to scientific treatment as do laboratory problems of a technical 
nature. Take such commonplace problems as buying a car, choosing 
a life’s mate, selecting a vocation, or even planning a trip. It seems that 
science must still be pretty much secondary in making these decisions, 
but the time may come when its application to these “social” problems 
may be much more potent than at present. Now we must still rely 
heavily on what Conant calls “common sense.” We may find that 
actually the scientific method does not rule out “hunches” and emotions 
as much as we have been led to believe. 


While science may involve some emotions, it operates in as organized 
and unbiased a manner as possible. As exemplified in the Atlantic 
City story, it demands obsolute honesty. There is no warping and twist- 
ing of facts in true science. Political coloring, a form of propaganda, 
so prevalent in the harangues of modern campaigns, is incompatible 
with the scientific spirit. Charlatanism is very difficult, for false claims 


can easily be checked by the very process by which the results are 
claimed. 


Another real advantage of science is that seemingly insignificant 
facts obtained by the method just described may fit into a mosaic pattern 
pointing to some useful generalization. This is called inductive reason- 
ing. This accumulative nature of science, based largely on standards 
of measurement and the presumed existence of universal laws, gives 
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science tremendous advantages over other fields of human endeavor. 
For example, in history the causes and effects of one war may be very 
unlike those of another war. However, from my meagre understanding 
of present historical writings, I gather that there may be hope that 
cycles and patterns in history may someday emerge so that, given certain 
conditions, one may fairly well forecast events. 

Once a broad generalization in science has been found, then it may 
serve as a guide for many detailed operations. This is called deductive 
reasoning. This, too, seems to have little parallel in other fields, which 
may account in great part for their serious lag. 

Students in science tell me that often they feel frustrated in non- 
science courses because of the failure to reach conclusions in discussion 
and debate. So often, at the end of a forum we hear, “Now you have 
the facts before you — make up your own mind.” But the facts have 
been hazily presented, and conclusions are difficult. Non-science fields 
should do more to remedy this situation, although the difficulty of stand- 
ardizing value judgments is recognized. 


3. Science helps to fill human needs. Aside from satisfying man’s 
innate curiosity about nature, as shown above, science has made life 
better by supplying many physical necessities related to communica- 
tion, transportation, clothing, food, and shelter. The crude life of the 
cave-man was sustained by the equally crude application of scientific 
laws which the user probably did not recognize. No one would argue that 
this generation on a world-wide basis is not enjoying the best physical 
conditions of living this side of the Garden of Eden, despite the fact 
that three fourths of the world still goes to bed hungry, and that we 
are cursed with bigger and deadlier wars. This is true also notwith- 
standing a growing world population. Is it any wonder that the masses 
of the earth’s people look to science as a means of bettering their ex- 
istence? Look what is happening in India, the Middle East, South 
America, and in other under-developed regions of the world where 
science is permitted to impart its blessings. One could hardly imagine 
these people rejecting science. For us this would be tragic, for through 
science may come the standard of living that naturally combats the 
spread of Communism. 

“But,” says someone, “are not people less secure today than in any 
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previous age? Are we not simply risking total destruction in order 
to enjoy a few fruits of science?” 

Let me say in the first place that I do not accept the “total destruc- 
tion” theory. This is still a pretty durable world. Furthermore, I 
have had no proof that people actually feel less secure today than they 
did a century ago. Perhaps we are simply experiencing a different 
type of insecurity. True enough, one can see bomb-shelter signs in our 
big cities. The power that science affords does permit a dictator to 
seize more firmly the reigns of control. International tension persists, 
our debt and tax load rise, and other problems plague us. But maybe 
these problems are substitutes for past ones, such as the fear that a 
plague would wipe out half our population, or that tigers would rip 
through our tents and devour us, or that in the summer our southern 
cities would need to be evacuated to escape malaria and yellow fever. 

If anyone seriously thinks that the dangers of science surpass its 
blessings, ask any parent if he is willing to forbid science to develop 
an effective polio vaccine, or a cure for cancer. The answer would be 
clear. Science caters too much to our natural urge for survival to have 
it throttled. Already our life expectancy in the United States has 
reached nearly seventy years. 

“But,” says someone else, “would not any aspect of human endeavor 
prosper if we support it financially to the extent that we do science? 
Look at the 2.3 billion dollars we are spending this year on scientific 
research alone, to say nothing of the industrial fortunes contributing 
to scientific progress in other ways.” 

This argument, often heard, is basically unsound. To be scientific in 
refuting it, let’s say that this support for science is an effect rather than 
a cause. Find any other aspect of human effort that promises as much 
for abundant living, and that has already contributed so much, and the 
support for it will come forthwith. To me this is one argument that 
people in general look upon science as providing security rather than 


destroying it. 
4. Science is beginning to understand its limitations. 


As paradoxical as it may sound, any field of knowledge and labor 
will grow faster if its workers recognize the logical limits within which 
they strive. Despite the scientific revolution of the sixteenth century 
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(which has been described as man’s greatest achievement since his ac- 
ceptance of Christianity), and the subsequent accomplishments, there 
is a trend toward modesty among scientists. The limits of scientific 
thinking are beginning to be recognized. 

In the first place, we should admit that scientific progress does not 
bring as many net gains to the human family as it sometimes appears. 
The engineering genius that provides bigger and more powerful cars 
does help to create conditions for more highway deaths. Jet speeds 
require more fuels. Better insecticides can cause a-serious imbalance 
in wildlife, especially among birds. Yet, if science failed to battle 
the insects, even our country would be perilously near starvation in 
a short time. At any rate, our gains are slow. 

In the second place, there is doubt if science has discovered any 
absolutes. Good theories of the last century succumb to newer ones, 
so that the whole structure of science seems more improvised than we 
sometimes care to admit. Everything seems to be more and more 
relative. No one knows just what the little electron is, but we have 
built an empirical empire upon it. At present scientists are in some- 
what of a dilemma: the physical world seems to be statistical rather 
than predictable by strict laws, yet it seems improbable that our uni- 
verse is the product of a capricious God. Hence, science tends more 
and more to feel that it has little business tampering with affairs of 
faith and religion. 

The very realization of scientists that they cannot probe the infinite, 
but must be content with working in a limited sphere, may be their 
crowning discovery, and may lead to even greater developments here 
in our mundane existence. 

In my opinion science will not save the world from catastrophe, nor 
will it of itself cause the catastrophe, nor will it bring us Utopia. 
Rather, it is the application of the scientific method within the frame- 
work of the spirit of man as described in the Sermon on the Mount 
that lends greatest hope for our future welfare. 

The best news from our viewpoint that has come from Russia in 
the past decade has been that they are attempting to follow one dogma, 
and that they are attempting to chain science to it. Nothing could be 
more disastrous to them, nor more helpful to us. Hitler attempted to 
do the same thing, and as a result he lost the genius which helped this 
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country perfect the atom bomb and to assure us of victory in the past 
war. Just as France beheaded Lavoisier at the very time his great 
scientific talents were most needed, so did Hitler rid himself of 
Meitner, Einstein, and others, who made his eventual defeat even more 
certain. May we never, in the name of helping humanity or saving our 
country, commit a similar error. Science loves freedom; may freedom 
love it as much. 
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The Fall Planning Conference in 


Institutions of Higher Learning 


ROBERT 0. STRIPLING 


Associate Professor of Education 
University of Florida 


URING the last several years a number of national education groups* 
have emphasized the importance of in-service training programs 
in institutions of higher learning for the development of individual 
faculty members as well as for the improvement of total institutional 
programs. Mention has frequently been made of the importance of a 
fall planning conference or a faculty retreat where a total college staff 
or a division within an institution might work without interruption for 
a period of several days on problems relating to program planning 
and professional development. 

A recent survey by the author revealed that some thirty-five institu- 
tions of higher learning throughout the country have faculty retreats 
each fall, which involve either the total faculty, or faculty members 
from one or more divisions. Administrators in these institutions were 
unanimous in their opinion that such retreats were beneficial. While 
five per cent rated them as only slightly helpful, 56 per cent stated 
that they were clearly helpful and 39 per cent reported that they had 
proved extremely helpful in improving both faculty morale and the 
instructional program in their institution. 

A number of other administrators stated that their institutions, or 
divisions within their institutions, held on-campus planning conferences 
in the fall before the semester began. This practice is, no doubt, more 
widely used than the faculty retreat. Others reported that their total 
staff or divisions within their institutions, held professional faculty 
meetings, seminars, or study groups at intervals during the year, varying 
in number from two a semester to monthly meetings. 

The faculty retreat or on-campus planning conference held before 





* See Bibliography 
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registration, no doubt, offers many advantages.. It is a short period of 
time when all faculty members can free themselves of other duties and 
work together on problems of common concern to their own professional 
development and to the development of the entire program of the 
institution. For the past three years, the College of Education faculty 
at the University of Florida, has held an on-campus faculty planning 
conference each fall during the week preceding student registration. 
Such a conference was the outgrowth of a felt need on the part of the 
faculty. The increase in the number of faculty members to meet enlarged 
enrollments and the development of new curricula created a need for 
more total faculty planning than could be arranged during the school 
year when faculty members felt the pressure of many responsibilities. 
In the spring of 1950, the faculty asked the dean of the college to ap- 
point a committee to investigate and make recommendations concerning 
this problem. The committee’s report, that a fall planning conference 
be held during the week before student registration, was unanimously 
adopted. Consideration was given to the idea of a faculty retreat away 
from the campus. However, this was turned down because of individual 
hardships and the faculty was anxious that a/l members attend the 
entire conference. 


The conferences during the past three years have been planned in 
such a way as to allow time for committee meetings, departmental meet- 
ings and staff planning of cross-departmental courses, as well as total 
faculty planning. Recreational activities have also been planned. The 
conferences have opened on Sunday evenings with an informal recep- 
tion and have closed on Saturday afternoons with an old fashioned 
family picnic at some nearby resort. 

Each year in October, the faculty has been asked to evaluate the 
conference. It has been requested that these evaluations not be signed. 
There has been unanimous agreement that the conferences have been 
worthwhile and that one should be held the next year. The following 
are representative of the remarks made: 


1. The conference gave us time to plan important phases of our program 
that would have been otherwise ‘thrown together’ without much thought. 


2. The time set aside for departmental meetings was invaluable. We now 
know where we are going and what we want to do. 
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. This has been an excellent beginning on many of our problems which 
we can continue to work on during the school year as time permits. 

4. Important committees had time to reconsider their functions, and as a 

result, drew up better policies for faculty consideration. 


. Becoming acquainted with new faculty members and getting opportunities 
to know better some of the old faculty members. 


6. Our epportunity to see the entire college program. Even though I have 
been on the faculty for a number of years, it was the first time that I had 
had a comprehensive view of our entire program. The department reports 
were excellent. | have a new appreciation of our work. 


Adverse criticism made most frequently have been along the follow- 
ing lines: 


1. Lack of time to accomplish all that needs to be done. 
2. Too much time taken up in general session. Plan them to move along 
faster, thus allowing more time for departmental meetings and committee 
work, 
. Not enough time to discuss fully the differences of opinion concerning basic 
issues. We need to continue meeting during the year. 


4. Conflict in time of certain committee meetings. 


It is noted that these adverse criticisms which have been made by one 
or more faculty members all involve the element of time. It would 
indicate that the faculty is attempting to accomplish too much in the 
short period of a week. Such feelings have each year resulted in the 
faculty voting to continue periodic professional meetings during the 
school year. Thus the fall planning conference has served as a stimulus 
to further professional planning. 

Another important factor of the fall planning conference is the op- 
portunity afforded to orientate new faculty members. In April of 
each year, the new faculty members who had joined the faculty the 
previous September have been asked to evaluate the conference in 
terms of its value to the orientation. All have indicated that it helped 
considerably. The following are typical of remarks made: 


1. My adjustment to a satisfactory working schedule was accomplished in a 
much shorter length of time in this college than had been the case in other 
institutions where I have worked. I feel that this can, to a great extent, be 
attributed to the Fall Planning Conference. This conference gave me an 
opportunity to: 
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a. Become acquainted in a relatively short length of time with all the 


faculty. It helped me in developing satisfactory social as well as pro- 
fessional relationships. 


b. Become acquainted with current problems of instruction and organi- 


zation and become oriented as to what was being done about these 
problems. 


c. Enter freely, with a certain degree of assurance, into the democratic 
atmosphere which pervades this institution. 


d. Enhance my respect for and-enthusiastic loyalty to the new institution 
of which I had become a part. 


e. Allow the faculty to assess my capabilities and request my services on 
committees and in other work where I could serve most effectively. 

2. As I look back | realize that this week of work in close association with 
other faculty members took the place of an otherwise lengthy period 
that would have been required for me to become familiar with my new 
work, policies of the institution, and new associates. 

3. The Fall Planning Conference not only helped my new colleagues to form 
opinions concerning my capabilities, but also gave me an opportunity to 
spot members of the faculty whom I could turn to for help throughout 
the year. 


. The social side of the program gave my family an opportunity to develop 
in a very short length of time a feeling of belonging to the institution. This, 
of course, was most important. 

From the beginning it has been the feeling of the faculty that the 
conference should be a work conference and not one dominated by 
outside speakers or consultants. There have been no speeches except 
short welcoming addresses by the dean of the college and the president 
of the university. No consultants have been used. The emphasis has 
been on individual faculty participation. Too, the program for each 
of the conferences has been planned in as flexible way as possible. 
Nothing has been planned by the faculty conference committee beyond 
the first Monday morning session. The faculty has decided its course 
of action for the remainder of the week. Periodic evaluations of 
“progress to date” have been made in general sessions and opportunities 
have been afforded for the faculty to make program changes which seem 
desirable. 

The problem of bringing other divisions of the institution into the 
planning conference has never been satisfactorily solved. Since most 
of these divisions do not have similar planning conferences, key faculty 
members who could be of most help with problems relating to teacher 
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education, are not always available. Consequently it has proved most 
satisfactory to work with these people during the school year on prob- 
lems of mutual concern. The need to bring students into the planning 
period has been felt from the beginning. The faculty plans to have 
both the graduate and undergraduate educatiun clubs select representa- 
tives to participate in future conferences. 

It seems that the fall planning conference, if carefully planned, has 
much to contribute toward building total faculty morals, stimulating 
individual professional growth and improving the institution’s instruc- 
tional program. 
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Some Teacher Personality 


Traits Analyzed 


SISTER MARY AMATORA 


Research Professor of Psychology, 
St. Francis College 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


LATO, more than two thousand years ago, described his teacher, 

Socrates, by the rhetorical question, “Can he who is harmoniously 
constructed ever be unjust?” Something of this is implied today when 
it is assumed that the successful teacher is a harmoniously constructed 
personality. 

Whereas certain aspects of a person’s personality appear to be fixed 
and permanent, it is true that other aspects can and do change with 
time, conditions, and experiences. Most personality traits can be altered 
if the individual concerned is sincere in his desire to change and puts 
forth both the initial energy necessary to affect the change and the 
subsequent persistent and often protracted efforts to give it permanence. 

In a recent book, Schneiders (14) states emphatically that “it is 
important to recognize that human personality has unlimited potentiali- 
ties for change and for improvement.” Elsewhere in the same volume 
he asserts that personality is a “dynamic, constantly-changing phenom- 
enon, emerging from moment to moment and from day to day out of the 
myriad relations between individual and environment, and changing 
and adjusting in response to the demands from within and without, but 
always bearing the stamp of self-determined individuality.” 

Cattell (13) divides the traits that enter into the total personality in 
three groups: those of ability, those of temperament, and those rep- 
resenting the dynamic modalities. He states: “By actual personality 
manifestation — any piece of behavior — expresses all three, but we 
may extract the ability aspect by asking how well the person is doing 
and the dynamic aspect by asking why he is doing it.” Further he main- 
tains that “abilities are traits whose measures alter most through changes 
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in situational complexity, and dynamic traits are diagnosed as those 
which alter most in response to situational change in incentive, while 
temperament traits are those whose measures have least response to 
environmental conditions.” 

In his chapter on the scientific study of personality (15) Stagner 
suggests a distinction “between personality as a mask, or ‘front,’ as- 
sumed in many instances merely for its effect on others, and personality 
as substance, the ‘real’ or inner personality.” Again, this author 
avers that “most of us do modify our behavior to fit our social setting. 
This indicates. that many of our responses are still part of the ‘mask’ of 
social participation. More difficult is the implicit assumption that 
there is a ‘real’ personality underlying the various ‘mask’ manifesta- 
tions. Naturally one tends to think of a basic reality behind changing 
appearances.” 

All this goes to show how unique each personality is, and that every 
human being possesses this individuality. It is refreshing to know 
that change is possible, that, after all, one can improve upon his various 
traits of personality if he so wills. 


Instruments for Measurement 

There are numerous tests and scales on the market today to assist 
the sincere teacher in his striving for the improvement of his classroom 
personality. True it is that the objective personality tests available 
at present are still in an exploratory stage. Their authors would be 
the first to assert that any systematic classification of the various ap- 
proaches cannot be made at this stage of development. What may be 
ultimately possible is not known at present. 

Yet, considerable assistance can-be secured from the instruments 
that are available. There are the so-called “inventories” that purpert 
to give the teacher a self-look; there are the scales that permit one to 
be rated by others. Of the latter type, there are those that can be used 
by pupils in expressing their views of their teachers, and there are those 
wherein the rating is done by fellow-teachers, principals. supervisors, 
and/or other adults. 

With many of these scales one can get a fairly accurate picture of 
himself. Though each has its own limitations, it also has its advantages. 
Used collectively and constructively, they can give the honest seeker 
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a fairly adequate picture of himself, at least to the extent and in the 


manner in which he exhibits his personality traits in the presence of 
others. 


The Present Investigation 

The present study is an outgrowth of extensive investigations by 
the writer of the personalities of both teachers and pupils; of pupil- 
teacher relationships and vice-versa; and of other factors either con- 
comitant to these inter-relationships, or to both topics. 

Some studies have been previously reported in the various journals, 
while others in progress at present are to appear as they become com- 
pleted in the near future.* 

For the study herein reported four hundred teachers of grades four 
through eight responded to questions on certain personality traits of 
their fellow teachers. Each teacher was rated by four other teachers 
on a ten-point scale, the values ranging from 1 to 10 inclusive. Papers 
of the respective rates were then grouped according to the grade-level 
the teachers being rated were currently teaching. These ranged from 
the fourth to the eighth grade inclusive. 

Averages of all ratings were computed separately, by means of 
standard deviations and standard errors of the means, for each of the 
traits measured for each teacher and then for each grade-level group 
of teachers. 

Items analyzed included the five separate scales for (1) disposition, 
(optimistic through point of indifference to pessimistic); (2) good- 
sportsman-ship; (3) dependability; (4) persistence; and (5) co- 
operation. The outcome of this analysis proves an interesting study. 
Here are the mean scores for the teachers of each grade, four through 
eight, respectively: On “disposition” the mean scores are 6.34, 6:64, 
6.44, 6.40, and 5.40. On the second scale, “good-sportsman-ship,” the 
mean scores are 6.52, 7.00, 6.88, 6.70, and 6.05. On the next scale, 
“dependability,” the mean scores are 6.76, 6.66, 6.88, 6.56, and 6.15. 
On “persistence” the mean scores are 6.54, 6.88, 6.96, 6.86, and 6.25. 


On the last scale, “cooperation,” the mean scores are 6.88, 6.58, 6.74, 
6.26, and 6.45. 


* Any teachers desirous of participating in these studies are requested to write the author 
at above address. 
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Though the above do show some sizeable differences from score to 
score, yet the most outstanding fact is the absence of any definite pattern 
among the various trait scores. However, certain things do stand out in 
the above analyses. The fact is that all, save one, of the mean scores are 
above the average, or point of indifference, namely 6.00. This shows 
that by and large these teachers, while somewhat conservative in their 
ratings of their fellow-teachers, do rate them higher than the average 
for people in general. 

Certain other facts are also readily perceivable in a study of the 
above figures. In rating their fellow-teachers on “cooperation,” it is 
found that the teachers of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades are rated 
considerably higher than are the teachers of the seventh and eighth 
grades. On the trait of “persistence” however, it is the teachers of 
grades five, six, and seven who are more highly rated than are the 
teachers of grades four and eight. 

When it comes to the question of “dependability,” one finds only 
small differences among the teachers of grades four, five, six, and seven; 
but, when it comes to the score for the eighth ‘grade teachers a decided 
drop occurs, though the mean rating is still above average. 

On “disposition” the results of this study show up the eighth grade 
teachers as being decidedly lower than the rest, as a group; that is, tend- 
ing slightly toward pessimism rather than toward optimism. This score 
of 5.40 is the only mean rating that is below the present point of 
indifference, or the “average for most people.” The scores of this 
trait for teachers of the fourth, sixth, and seventh grades indicate a 
definite trend toward optimism, while the mean rating of the fifth grade 
teachers tops even them by twenty points. 

Mean ratings on the remaining scale, “good-sportsmanship,” again 
show all groups above average, though the eighth grade teachers are 
only slightly so, with their score of 6.05. Here the fifth grade teachers 
surpass them by ninety-five points with the highest score in the entire 


study. 
Significance of the Study 
While scores received by any one individual teacher may vary over 
a wide range from “extremely undesirable” on one trait to “highly 
desirable” on another trait, yet no two individual teachers are identical 
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in all traits, just as no two human beings possess exactly the same 
personality. However, in a study such as this, it is advisable to secure 
a composite picture of groups of teachers. In studying and analyzing 
collective data, one readily observes this group of teachers, drawn from 
a representative sample of schools, to be rather conservative. 

Yet teachers do appraise the members of their profession as some- 
what above the average for the adult population in general. Just why 
teachers of any one particular grade-level should be rated higher on any 
specific trait than are those who teach another grade is, of course, not 
ascertained by the present experiment. Statistical analyses can yield 
facts, but not causes. However, further analysis of other factors con- 
cerning these same teachers would constitute a valuable follow-up study. 
Concomitant relationships and/or possible causal relationships could 
prove suggestive. 

In concluding, one might consider the value of this discussion to the 
individual teacher, It is this, namely, that he becomes more aware of 
the importance of these particular aspects of personality. Though there 
are numerous other aspects of personality that enter into the total pic- 
ture of any individual teacher, one cannot study all simultaneously. 
If the teacher be sincere in his desire to improve his own personality, 
then it becomes obvious that he must begin with one thing at a time. 

The writer would suggest that any teacher wishing to initiate a self- 
study might begin by securing one or more of the available personality 
rating scales or a diagnostic teacher-rating scale. On these, he can 
(1) rate himself as he thinks he is on each trait, (2) have other adult 
acquaintances rate him, (3) have his fellow teachers rate him, and 
(4) have his pupils rate him. 

If each of these ratings be done candidly, the teacher will have a 
fairly accurate picture of himself as he appears in the eyes of others. 
He will observe if there be differences between his self-rating and 
the opinions of others. He can study possible causes of the discrepancy. 
Then taking one item at a time. he can set about improving his own 
personality on those specific traits where the need is greatest. 
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Traits and Qualities in 
My College Teachers I Have Liked 


DELWYN G. SCHUBERT 


Los Angeles State College of 
Applied Arts and Sciences 


$ garenved STUDENTS at Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts 
and Sciences wrote on the subject: Traits and Qualities in The 
College Teachers | Have Liked. They were requested to use no names 
in their presentations and to keep their papers anonymous. 

The traits and qualities mentioned most often in order of their fre- 
quency were: 


1. Interest in the Student as an Individual: One student stated: “I 
like a teacher who recognizes me as an individual.” Another said: “The 
trait I most like is a sympathetic attitude toward the student. Then the 
student becomes an individual rather than a face in the class. It is 
splendid to feel that one can have a helpful friend in a teacher.” A third 
said: “I prefer the teacher who is aware that each student has problems 
and is sincerely interested in helping him.” 


2. Knowledge of Subject: Comments included: “‘I like a teacher to 
be a master of his subject. It is a waste of time to sit in a class where 
the teacher lectures from the book, just one jump ahead of the pupils.” 
“It goes without saying that an instructor must know his field.” “When 
a prof doesn’t know what it is all about, he had better cash in his chips.” 


3. Fairness: Among the many comments were: “I like the teacher 
who does not play favorites in the classroom.” “It is essential that the 
instructor have an impartial attitude toward grading; one based pri- 
marily upon objective and measurable tests rather than upon subjective 
opinion.” “Probably of all traits, the most important is fairness. A 
teacher may have all the virtues in the book, but if he is antocratic and 
belligerent when challenged, he isn’t a good teacher.” 
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4. Sense of Humor: “A good sense of humor is basic in establishing 
good relations in the classroom. A teacher should be human.” “A sense 
of humor is very helpful in keeping a balance in the classroom. It puts 
the student at ease enabling him to absorb much more than he would 
otherwise.” “Nothing is so valuable in enlivening interest and generat- 
ing enthusiasm in a classroom as a good sense of humor.” 


5. Interest in Subject: Students wrote: “An instructor should have 
an intense interest in his subject or be a good enough actor to stimulate 
interest. Therein lies successful teaching.” “It is of paramount im- 
portance that a teacher be interested in the subject matter being taught. 
A teacher’s enthusiasm radiates and infects the group.” “I’ve put forth 
my best efforts for the teachers who like what they are doing.” 


6. Pleasing Appearance: “A college teacher should be well groomed 
and dress as well as he can afford. Above all, his clothes should be 
clean and well pressed.” “I remember disliking one prof whose attire 
was strictly Bohemian.” “There’s nothing like a bright tie to add zest 
to a prof’s lecture.” 


7. Good voice: A well controlled voice—one with a variety of pian- 
issimos as well as fortes—is a boon to better listening.” “I’ve liked 


listening better to those profs who spoke up and out instead of 
mumbling.” 


8. Ability to Clarify and Simplify: “An especially good trait I have 
noticed in one or two teachers is the ability to simplify and make under- 
standably clear even the most profound concepts. This I believe is a 
rare gift.” “I like the teacher who tries not to be too erudite but makes 
an effort to boil things down into simple terms.” 


Many other traits and qualities were mentioned by individual stu- 
dents in this study. The above reactions, however, were most typical. 
They represent the kinds of things college students look for in their in- 
structors. College teachers might profit by using these as a frame of 
reference for evaluating their teaching. 
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On Communication among 
Reading Specialists 


FRANK LAYCOCK 
Associate Professor of Psychology 
Chico State College, California 


I 


Reading, an ancient art, has lately attracted strange admirers. Poets, 
teachers, and linguists continue their honored crafts, as they always 
have. Now, however, physicians, psychologists, statisticians, and 
engineers are applying their scientific tools. There certainly is room 
for all to work among the added millions of children and grown-ups 
who read these days, or would like to. But as separate disciplines have 


taken up their jobs, it has become increasingly difficult to keep track 
of each other’s progress. 


Consider the variety of people who spend their lives investigating 
reading. Teachers from primary grades through graduate school try 
to pass on their love of literature, and watch for better ways to succeed. 
Remedial tutors at all these levels apply special methods on the clumsy 
and confused. University professors investigate eye-movements and 
count pronouns. Refractionists, speech correctionists, psychometrists, 
and child specialists come forward to mend the soma and the psyche. 
All these workers have their own assumptions, shop talk, and trade 
secrets. No wonder laymen are baffled at the splendid confusion— 
the specialists themselves occasionally wonder how to fit it all together. 


It should all fit, of course, because the bits that are separately studied 
are parts of a common whole. The remedial teacher, for instance, meets 
children whose emotions are knotted up, makes conscious or unconscious 
diagnoses, and learns out of desperation what kinds of literature her 
pupils will welcome. Often the laboratory experimenter, though con- 
fined within his cubicle, works on problems suggested by workers in 
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the field. Indeed, scattered studies appear in which several allied 
disciplines have attacked a single question. But the neophyte usually 
finds it a full-time job to establish himself in his specialty, and may 
unwittingly isolate himself from current work in other areas by the 
very task of specializing. Up to date in his own field, he will think 
of research in others as it once was, even while complaining how long 
it takes his own latest findings to spread abroad. Remedial teachers 
grouse over the few simply written books for adolescents, a scarcity 
which publishers have now considerably alleviated. Research workers 
use designs which are comfortably familiar, but not nearly so efficient 
as some their statistician friends would suggest. Editors cut up classics 
for mass consumption and ignore the biographies of untrimmed stories 
and books which sensitive critics compile. 

These damaging time lags exist because communication between 
specialists is not so well developed as it is within specialties. Communi- 
cation trouble may be a matter of specialized vocabulary, as when a 
primary teacher turns away from the statistical subtlety in a research 
report. Or it may be that the subtlety remains unfamiliar because it 
doesn’t come to the teacher’s attention often enough. A new technique 
must intrude many times before a novice is piqued to begin serious study 
of it. Analysis of variance, projective tests, and social-class indexes are 
now being used to study reading, and require special knowledge many 
workers do not have. Are the studies which employ them read and 
used by only a small audience because they are esoteric, or would 
wider dissemination quicken general absorption? It requires great 
skill to give and interpret a Rorschach, but it is a much less formidable 
job to acquire sufficient familiarity to understand what a clinician is 
talking about. The problem of whicli comes first, dissemination based 
on common understanding or understanding facilitated by dissemina- 
tion, is like that of the chicken and the egg. Regardless of priority, 
however, the media for disseminating knowledge among, as contrasted 
to within, specialties are worth examining. Are they now sufficient? 


I] 


The student in training is probably the one most systematically ex- 
posed to the various fields of research and practice in reading. But he 
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does not necessarily meet them all, because he may want to be a 
psychometrist, literature teacher, or counselor. Whatever his aim, he 
generally learns enough of the outline to know how many different ap- 
proaches there are to reading. However, courses being what they are, 
the outline is probably fragmentary rather than continuous, and re- 
flects various degrees of modernity. If the textbooks are any guide, the 
relationship is not high between current research or practice and what 
is presented as current. Particularly unfortunate is the impression 
most courses give, that the information discussed is settled, accepted, 
final. The tentative and changing nature of the world of research and 
practice may not come home until much later. 

Once on his own, there are well-known ways to keep abreast. Public 
school teachers attend summer school fairly often, if under compulsion. 
Reading conferences cram facts and inspiration into a day or a week, 
and publish reports for the stay-at-homes. Professional associations 
sponsor publications and meetings which vary in effectiveness. Pub- 
lishers’ representatives travel up and down and all around peddling 
information as well as books. Some printing concerns put out house 
organs and service bulletins of differing objectivity. And running 
through all these are day-to-day experiences and casual professional 
reading. 

Nearly all these in-service experiences are useful, and conscientious 
workers grow because of them. But how often does growth include 
awareness of neighboring specialists within the field of reading? At 
summer school the couses may be the ones prescribed for up-grading, or 
two-unit brush-ups in the teacher’s specialty, or preparation for a prin- 
cipalship. If he ventures into alien country, it is with trepidation and 
a plea that the work avoid taxing his wearied spirit. Conferences and 
conventions provide section meetings which cater to established interests, 
where participants may burrow deeper into their ruts. The concluding 
summaries, furthermore, are necessarily brief, and complete with plans 
for the trip home. House organs for primary teachers are mailed to 
primary teachers and seldom fall into other hands. Professional as- 
sociations, too, promote clannishness as well as progress. 


These well-patronized meeting grounds, then, do more for old friends 
than for relative strangers who would get acquainted. Less well-known, 
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and—as librarians will testify—less often used, are the existing means 
of cross-disciplinary communication. Biographies of various sorts are 
compiled, notably the comprehensive ones of W. S. Gray. The Review 
of Educational Research gives triennial attention to reading, and pro- 
vides good bibliographies. Yearbooks like those of the National Society 
for the Study of Education deal irregularly with reading, though not 
always in all its aspects. By consulting several different journals regu- 
larly, one may get a picture of most of the work currently reported. 
The Educational Index, for instance, lists many articles, and inspec- 
tion shows them distributed among a large number of different periodi- 
cals. And, of course, pursuit of a special problem like handedness or 
reversals will lead through diverse sources, primary and secondary 
alike. But all these publications seem designed to help search for 
answers to specific difficulties in particular areas. Without quarreling 
with legitimate media, isn’t it fair to ask for complementary or ad- 
ditional ones? How about the need to browse systematically among 
various subdivisions of reading, without being committed to further 
specialization or a specified assignment? 


Il 


In suggesting some new ways of communicating between specialists 
in the study of reading, it is obvious that there are ways of doing so 
now which are perfectly respectable. If one wishes, he may go through a 
number of publications at regular intervals, consult bibliographies 
of all sorts, and keep in touch with friends and colleagues who have 
varied interests. This is, in fact, how communication goes on among 
specialists of all stripes. The question is rather one of convenience and 
motivation. If it should become easier to keep up with different special- 
ties, the present methods would not be displaced, but rather en- 
hanced, for more people would come upon them after having been led 
part way. The premise behind this whole argument is that not enough 
reading specialists regularly look beyond their specialties for ideas and 
help. And if existing media are not doing the job, perhaps new ones 
would. 

The first possibility that comes to mind is the most ambitious, and in 
organization-surfeited America perhaps the most objectionable. Look- 
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ing for comparison at allied professions like medicine and psychology, 
one can see the value in uniting. Not only did common interests dic- 
tate a formal association of, say, psychologists; the association itself 
acted upon the individual members to bring them together, establish 
standards, and promote progress. The recent amalgamation of related 
groups into the American Personnel and Guidance Association il- 
lustrates the purpose a single body serves at a certain stage in the growth 
of a discipline: growth which would take longer in separate groups 
will now go forward faster. In the field of reading, there are organiza- 
tions to serve the interests of workers in literature and speech, remedial 
teachers and clinicians, public and private school teachers, educational 
and other psychologists, and of course refractionists, physicians, and the 
like. If the situation in reading is comparable to that in medicine, 
psychology, guidance, or similar professions in the past, the time may 
now have come for some formal organization in reading to unite diverg- 
ing interests. 


Less pretentious than a separate association is a journal to publish 
work from many rather than few reading specialties. Many such journ- 
als,.like that of the American Medical Association, are published by a 
sponsoring organization; if a journal would serve enough people, how- 
ever, an organization is not necessary. The backlog of articles for ex- 
isting journals, which slows publication by months, would diminish. 
An author with something to report throughout the field would know 
where to go. And, most important, a body of readers would grow up 
practiced in thinking of reading as a broad field and more evenly 
equipped with the latest information. Readers would profit in the long 
run if articles veered from shop talk toward carefully prepared re- 
search. If research thus multiplied in the classroom and the clinic as 
well as in the traditional laboratory, the gap would close between 
“theoretical” and “practical”’ people. Classroom teachers would be less 
likely to say professors have their heads in the clouds, and professors 
would rejoice to see research burgeoning. The study of reading itself 
might conceivably advance! | 


A journal should appear regularly, and therefore would require a 
great deal of both work and money. The same structures apply to 
another way of covering the field. Psychology recently joined the disci- 
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plines which sponsor annual “reviews” of research and practice reported 
by specialists. If reading were to do the same, a rotating corps of 
volunteer experts could organize a year’s research into sensible sub- 
groups, and the rest of the profession enjoy guided tours at minimum 
expense. The Review of Educational Research does this job, but less 
frequently. If greater frequency and perhaps wider coverage are 
valuable, an annual review would be a happy solution. A companion 
effort appearing even oftener, say quarterly, could consist of short ab- 
stracts from all possible sources, unpublished theses included. A device 
like that recently inaugurated by a federal government agency may also 
be helpful: occasional compilation af research contemplated or in pro- 
gress, but not necessarily completed. And, of course, conferences like 
those at Claremont and Chicago could be more widely copied. 


IV 


Some concluding remarks are in order. This whole discussion rests 
on several related assumptions: there is value in looking beyond one’s 
own specialty, if only to seek ideas and techniques to borrow for home 
use; the study of reading appears, to both ins and outs, as more scattered 
than it needs to be; one improvement, although not the only one, is to 
make it easier for specialists to meet each other and their ideas. The 
discussion does not mean to imply certain other assumptions: current 
attempts to cut across specialties are weak or undesirable; reading 
specialists are not doing a good job; money and volunteer help are 
rotting on nearby trees. This article was born in the observation that 
classroom teachers, clinicians, and college faculties don’t always speak 
the same language. Its chief aim“is to promote discussion, and ulti- 
mately perhaps some constructive action. 
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3 More Skills in the 


Revised and enlarged edition of 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 
with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and~ HELEN HALTER, Prin. 
Professor of Education Junior High School 
New York University Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


Now: 23 Skills Units in One Volume 


The revised and enlarged 1953 edition is the 9th printing 
of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, which is now used in thou- 


sands of schools because of its effectiveness in: 


1. Improving pupil work in social studies. This book offers a 
systematic way of teaching the 23 basic social-studies skills. and a syste- 
matic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


2. Increasing the number of useful skills taught. Schools have 
been criticized for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. But schools 
using this book can say, “Look, we are teaching this skill, that skill—23 


p?? 


skills useful throughout life—in one class! 


3. Relieving teachers of endless detail. Here is a labor-saving 
teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation and classroom time, 
saves the need of formulating practice materials and tests, and all resulting 
mimeographing costs. Pupils do not mark in the book, so it may be used 
by a different class each period. 


Send your order for an examination copy now. 


List price, $1.95—30-day Approval. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. *Shoyvnss® 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 
Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 


SEPTEMBER, 1953 


Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald, Norman Frost, 
Chairman. 


Secretary to the Committee: Ann Thomson. 
Annotators for this issue: Jack Allen, A. E. Anderson, Harold Benjamin, H. C. 


Brearley, John E. Brewton, Burton Byers, Claude Chadwick, Beatrice M. Clutch, 
Kenneth S. Cooper, A. L. Crabb, Robert A. Davis, R. T. DeWitt, Harold Drum- 
mond, William A. FitzGerald, Norman Frost, Mrs. S. C. Garrison, Ruth Gillespie, 
William J. Griffin, Clara Haddox, C. L. Hall, Nicholas Hobbs, A. M. Holladay, 
James L. Hymes, Frieda Johnson, Lucile LaSalle, Edna Lewis, W. D. McClurkin, 
Eugenia Moseley, O. C. Peery, Jewell A. Phelps, Susan B. Riley. Felix C. Robb, 
Anna Loe Russell, Jesse M. Shaver, William D. Spears, J. E. Spilman, Lawrence 
H. Stewart, William Van Til, Warren I. Titus, James E. Ward, Hanor A. Webb, 








J. R. Whitaker, Theodore Woodward, Frank Lynwood Wren, T. P. Yeatman. 


Arts 


Baxter, LauRA and Others. Our 
Clothing. J. B. Lippincott Co., 154p. 
$2.00. 


This is a good book for beginners in cloth- 
ing. It contains simple directions and good 
diagrams as to how to use the sewing ma- 
chine, select sewing equipment, make sim- 
ple garments and how to select and buy 
clothes. 


CuapMan, Jane A. Girl’s Book of 
Embroidery. Greenberg Publisher, 
Inc., 1953. 96p. $2.00. 

This book contains hundreds of designs, 
directions and illustrations for simple em- 
broidery stitches. The young girls are en- 
couraged and given ideas how to use their 
imagination in making their own designs. 


Cosy, C. B. First Fish. Coward- 
McCann, Inc., 1953. 48p. $2.00. 

4 well and copiously illustrated, easy to 
read, dictionary of fish and fishing terms, 
equipment and many other things the begin- 
ning fisherman should know. Designed to 
answer the question that bother anglers 
from ages 8 to 12. 


Payne, ALMA SMITH and DorotTuy 
CatitaHan. The Low Sodium Cook 
Book. Little, Brown & Co., 1953. 496p. 
$4.00. 
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This is a very worth while aid for those 
who have such diseases as high blood pres- 
sure, dropsy, and certain other diseases of 
the heart, kidneys, and liver, and complica- 
tions of pregnancy. The recipes are un- 
usually good. 


Children’s Literature 


American Girl. Christmas All Year 
‘Round, ed. by Margorie VETTER. 
Abelard Press, 1952. 302p. $2.95. 


Here are 25 stories, selected from The 
American Girl, by well-known writers. All 
of them deal with some aspect of Christmas 
and all will appeal to girls from 12 to 16. 


Barry, Kate. Little Whispers in the 
Wind. Pageant Press, 1952. 39p. $2.00. 


The purpose of this book is to develop an 
interest in the hearts of children for the 
mythical legends of Ireland. Here are 11 
stories as old as the glens and Patrick. 
These stories of the leprechauns are interest- 
ing. One wishes, however, that the author 
had caught more of the poetic flavor us- 
ually associated with Irish folklore. 


BaTtTLe, FLORENCE. Jerry Goes on a 
Picnic. Beckley-Cardy Co., 1952. 94p. 
$1.48. 

Large clear type, three color illustrations 
on each page, and a detailed story of the 
things that happened on the day of the pic- 
nic for readers from 7 to 10. 











Betz, Eva. Young Eagles. St. An- 
thony Guild Press, 1952. 190p. $2.00. 

A very readable and dramatic story of life 
in New Jersey at the time of the Boston Tea 
Party and the beginning of the Revolution. 
This author is able, through much factual 
detail, to make her characters come alive, 


and their actions take on exciting immediacy. 
Readers 11 to 14. 


Biyton, Enip. Just Time for a 
Story. St. Martin’s Press, 1952. 144p. 
$1.50. 

Twenty-four stories to read to children 
between four and seven years of age. The 
stories vary in reading time from four min- 
utes to fourteen minutes. Children in Eng- 
land call Enid Blyton “The Story Lady,” 
and her books are best sellers. 


Brown, Marcaret Wise. Doctor 
Squash: The Doll Doctor. Simon & 
Schuster, Inc., 1952. Unp. $.25. (A 
Little Golden Book.) 


The sturdy binding of this book will hold 
up through the hard wear it is bound to get. 
The bright pictures by J. P. Miller catch the 
spirit of the Doctor who makes all the dolls 
well. Children 3 to 7. 


Brown, Marcaret WIsE and Epitu 
THACHER Hurp. Seven Little Postmen. 
Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1952. Unp. 
$.25. (A Little Golden Book.) 


Rhyming text and detailed, gaily colored 
pictures by Tibor Gergely tell.the story of 
what happens to a letter from the time it 
goes into the mail box until it is delivered. 
Children 3 to 7. 


Cartson, EstHer E. Milestone. 
Abelard Press, 1952. 256p. $2.50. 

An automobile accident, the judge’s de- 
cision that Janet Lee, must work out the 
costs, and a summer of hard work all help 


Janet work out her problems. Girls 12 to 
16. 


Concer, Marion. All Aboard. Si- 
mon & Schuster, Inc., 1952. Unp. 
$.25. (A Little Golden Book.) 

Molly and her mother go on an overnight 
train trip to visit Grandmother. Molly ex- 
plores all parts of the train in easy to read 


text and delightful pictures by Corinne 
Malvern for children 3 to 7. 


De La Ramer, Louise. The Nurn- 
berg Stove. Macmillan Co., 1952. 122p. 
$1.00. 


This very old story by “Ouida” concerns 
a young boy who is greatly attached to the 
family’s porcelain stove, and his travels with 
the stove when it is sold to the King. For 
readers of all ages who are interested in the 
craftsmen and artisans of the past. 


EncuisH, James W. Border Adven- 
ture. Abelard Press, 1952. 224p. $2.50. 


A fast-moving adventure story of smug- 
gling across the Mexican border and eventual 
exposure by a cub reporter. Readers from 12 
to 16 who like newspaper stories will find 
this to their taste. 


EscHMEYER, REUBEN WILLIAM. Bob- 
by Bluegill. Fisherman Press, 1952. 
A47p. $.50. 

One of the conservation booklets espe- 
cially prepared for children. The entire se- 
ries is beautifully written and the facts given 
are really facts. Magnificent for children. 


EwaALp, Britt & HeENRICKSON, MERLE. 
Neighbor Flap Foot, the City Planning 
Frog. Henry Schuman, 1952. 56p. 
$2.50. 

A most interesting little book discussing 
and illustrating in elementary and accurate 


fashion the fundamentals of community plan- 
ning. Excellent for work in civics. 


Gott.ies, Britt. Laddie and the Lit- 
tle Rabbit. Simon & Schuster, Inc., 
1952. unp. $.25. (A Little Golden 
Book.) 

Many full color photographs are used to 
illustrate this charming little story of a dog 


and how he made friends with a rabbit. 
Children 3 to 6. 


Hitt, HELEN and MAXWELL, Vio- 
LET. Charlie and His Kitten. Mac- 
millan Co., 1952. $1.00. 

This very moral little story was first pub- 
lished in 1922. Children from 4 to 7 may 
profit from the story but the adult who has 
to read it to them will find it deadly. 


Horne, Ricwarp H. King Penguin. 
Macmillan Co., 1952. 67p. $1.00. 


An unusual little story of a young man 
who went to sea and wound up on an island 
where King Penguin ruled. What happened 
to them both makes interesting reading for 
children 7 to 10. : 
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Jackson, Katuryn. Little Eskimo. 
Wheels. Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1952. 
unp. $.25 ea. (Little Golden Books) 

The Little Eskimo is a delightful picture 
story book of the year round activities of a 
little boy who lives near the North Pole. 
Wheels is all about wheels from the one on 
a wheelbarrow to the Ferris wheel and the 
moon. Both books are sturdily bound with 


gaily colored pictures by Leonard Weisgard. 
Children from 3 to 7. 


(Little Golden Books) Walt Disney's 
The Ugly Duckling, and BAuM, FRANK 
L.’s The Emerald City of Oz. (Simon & 
Schuster, Inc., 1952. unp. $.25 ea.) 

Up to the high standard of the Little 
Golden Books. 

MeEapowcrort, Enip LaMonrte. The 
Story of Davy Crockett. Grosset & 
Dunlap, Inc., 1952. 178p. $1.50. 

An interesting story of an_ interesting 
American. Can be used particularly well in 
the middle grades and junior high school. 
Nicely illustrated. 

Meeks, EstHer K. Bow Wow! Said 
the Kittens. Wilcox & Follett Co., 1952. 
unp. $2.00. 

Here is a charming little story about two 
kittens who thought the little boy who was 
coming to visit their house would like them 
more if they were dogs. What they did about 
it is told here in easy to read text and ex- 
cellent black and white illustration by Con- 
nie Moran for children 4 to 8. 

Merwin, Decie. Rafferty Red. Abe- 
lard Press, 1952. 128p. $2.00. 

A pleasant story of family solidarity in a 
big city tenement. Readers 8 to 12. 

ScHATz, ALBERT and RiEDMAN, Sa- 
RAH Recat. The Story of Microbes. 
Harper & Bros., 1952. 185p. $2.75. 

Lively chapters on their discovery, forms, 
cultures, bane and blessing to mankind. The 
reading text and very clear pen-drawings will 
interest any youngster. 

Seymour, ALTA HALVERSON. Arne 
and the Christmas Star. Wilcox & Fol- 
lett Co., 1952. 112p. $2.50. (Christ- 
mas around the World) 

The second book in this series tells of Nor- 
wegian Christmas customs incorporating 
them into an interesting and, at times, very 


exciting story of that country. Readers 8 to 
11. 
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Sutton, Fevix. The Big Book of 
Dogs. Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., 1952. 
$1.00. 


Pictures in color of most breeds of dogs. 
There are short descriptions of some of 
them, and a couple of pages on how to train 
a puppy. 


Waiace. May Nickerson. Chal- 
lenge to Babs. Abelard Press. 1952. 
160p. $2.50. 


Good characterization marks this story of 
4-H Club activities and how they helped one 
girl face her problems and responsibilities. 
Girls 9 to 12. 


Education and Psychology 


ALLEN, Jack, ed. The Teacher of 
the Social Studies. Twenty-Third Year- 
book. 1952. National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1952. 248p. $3.50. pa., 
$3.00. 


This yearbook, the product of eleven col- 
laborators, describes the characteristics of 
successful teaching in the social studies, the 
pre-service training of teachers in this field, 
and their in-service activities in teaching and 
in developing themselves professionally. 
Teachers of the social studies, from ele- 
mentary school through college. will be in- 
terested in the varied material presented 
competently &nd attractively in this volume. 


BartkY. JoHN A. Supervision as 
Human Relations. D. C. Heath & Co., 
1953. 308p. $4.00. 


Dr. Bartky, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, Stanford, discusses supervision on all 
school levels and with all kinds of teachers 
as “a human relationship study which ex- 
amines the interplay of the  teacher- 
supervisor personalities.” The reader may 
not agree with all of the writing but he will 
find much of this detailed material 
interesting. 


BRAINARD. ALANSON D. Handbook 
jor School Custodians. University of 
Nebraska Press, 1952. 268p. $1.75. 


Practically a reprint of the 1948 publica- 
tion of the same title but still an excellent 
manual on school building operation. 














Bruc, Hive. Don’t Be Afraid of 
Your Child. Farrar, Straus, & Young, 
Inc., 1952. 297p. $3.50. 


A book for parents, heavily geared toward 
giving parents reassurance in the face of 
many authoritative-seeming and often con- 
flicting-sounding advices hurled in parents’ 
direction. At times the book sounds as 
though it is scolding the author's profes- 
sional colleagues, more than it is trying to 
give parents (much needed) peace of mind. 


Burnett, VERNE Epwin. Solving 
Public Relations Problems. B. C. 
Forbes, Co., 1952. 192p. $3.00. 

Numerous case studies sometimes illustrate 


but occasionally obscure the author’s major 
conclusions. 


Co.iuis, ARTHUR and PooLe, VERA 
E. These Our Children. Beacon Press, 
1951. 1357p. $2.00. 


A study of the home life and social en- 
vironment of youngsters in an English in- 
dustrial slum, told vividly and with many 
real-life stories and cold-fact statistics. The 
setting is English, but it could be many 
places in America. Disturbing and thought- 
provoking. 


Craic, Ropert C. The Transfer 
Value of Guided Learning. Columbia 
University, Teachers College, Bureau 
of Publications, 1953. 85p. $2.75. 
(Teachers College Studies in Educa- 
tion) 

A study of relative value of differing 
amounts of guidance in a learning situation. 


This book has many implications for educa- 
tional practice. 


Eysenck, H. J. The Scientific Study 
of Personality. Macmillan Co., 1952. 
320p. $4.50. 


A sequel to an earlier book, Dimensions 
of Personality. It is an effort to advance 
more rigorous proof of factoral procedures 
for hypothesis presented in the earlier book. 
An excellent book for the advanced student. 


Josey, CuHarves. Psychology and 
Successful Living. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1952. 405p. $3.00. 


A revision of a successful book. Designed 
for the layman as well as the freshman in 
college or university. Based upon scholarly 
research and yet written in a simple, read- 
able style. 


KEISER, ALBERT. 
Bookman Associates, 


$3.00. 


An interesting explanation of the names 
of American colleges, both great and small. 


College Names. 
1952. 184p. 


KNOEPFLE, RuDOLPH J., ed. Prac- 
tice. Loyola University Press, 1952. 
364p. $2.50. 


Specific illustrations of good and workable 
bits of teaching. ‘They come from the class- 
room, and will be useful there. 


MacarDLe, Dorotuy. Children of 


Europe. Beacon Press, 1951. 349p. 
$3.75. 

A study of the children in the countries 
over-run by the Nazis, with an opening sec- 
tion which analyzes the Nazi’s first victims, 
the German children themselves, and con- 
cluding section which tries to look ahead to 
the future. This maybe a truly significant 
book, for it is hard to see how a continent’s 
young can experience the horrors of war 
without longlasting psychological scars. 


Peters, CHARLES C. Teaching High 
School History and Social Studies for 
Citizenship Training. University of 
Miami, 1948. 192p. $1.00. 


The report of an extensive investigation 
into modern teaching practices. Places high 
value on the role of the student in planning 
and in class participation. 


SmitH, F. V. The Explanation of 
Human Behaviour. Macmillan Co., 
1951. 276p. $2.75. 


A book designed to give the reader some 
knowledge of the difficulty involved in de- 
veloping psychological _ theory. 


Several 
theories are discussed. 


Health and Physical Education 


ALLEN, ETHAN. Baseball, Major 
League Technique and Tactics. Mac- 
millan Co., 1953. 350p. $3.95. 


One of the best books on baseball to come 
out in recent years. It seems to be geared 
to the advanced baseball player. The book is 
profusely illustrated with excellent action 
photographs of major league players and 
the word descriptions are very clear. It is 
an excellent reference for both the coach 
and student of baseball. 
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ArmsrusTER, Davip A. Basic Skills 
in Sports for Men and Women. C. V. 
Mosby Co., 1953. 325p. $3.50. 


Excellent treatise of material suggested by 
the title. It is concerned with 29 activities 
used in many physical education programs. 
It is clearly and concisely written and ade- 
quately illustrated. Each chapter usually 
includes a history of skills, rules, diagrams, 
and bibliography. It can be used in service 
course as a basic text. 


CHENOWETH, LAURENCE B. and SEL- 
KIRK, THEODORE K. School Health 
Problems, 4th ed. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts Co., Inc., 1953. 446p. 
$4.00. 


Chenoweth and Selkirk’s School Health 
Problems is an excellent reference boek on 
school health. It is typically a doctor’s ap- 
proach to the problems rather than being 
approached from the consumer’s (teacher) 
point of view. It is very heavily weighted 
with the health appraisal of the child, 13 
chapters out of 22 being given over to this 
aspect of the program, with an additional 
chapter devoted to the teacher’s health. 


Driver, HELEN IRENE. Tennis for 
Teachers. Enl. ed. Spaulding-Moss 
Co., 1952. 226p. $3.50. 


A very comprehensive treatment of the 
game by an excellent teacher. It is clearly 
written and profusely illustrated. It should 
prove of considerable assistance to both the 
tennis teacher and student. 


Driver, HELEN IRENE. Tennis Sel/- 
Instructor. H. 1. Driver, Frost Woods, 
1953. 109p. $1.50. 


This text should prove a valuable contri- 
bution to the beginning tennis player. Ele- 
mentary techniques and skills are clearly 
described and amply illustrated. 


EISENBERG, HELEN and Larry. The 
Handbook of Skits and Stunts. Asso- 
ciation Press, 1953. 254p. $2.95. 


Excellent source book of material for use 
in camps, conferences, and parties. It is 
clearly written and includes a variety of 
skits and stunts as well as numerous guides 
for conducting them. The recreation leader 
will find it quite usable. 
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GOLDBERGER, EMANUEL. Helping 
Your Heart. Longmans, Green & Co., 
1953. 240p. $3.75. 


This interesting book is written for lay 
people in an attractive way by an authority 
in the medical field. There are four parts 
and twenty-seven chapters, each with un- 
usual titles. It would help one with a heart 
condition to overcome fear and would also 
add much to the learning of anyone seeking 
such knowledge. 


KeiTH, Harowp. Sports and Games. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co.. 1953. 374p. 
$3.50. 


An interestingly written but brief descrip- 
tion of 16 sports. It is apparently designed 
for the beginning student of sports and not 
for the more proficient. It is almost com- 
pletely a word description as there are too 
few illustrations. May be used as a ref- 
erence in service courses in physical educa- 
tion. 


Morenouse, LAurENCE E. and Mr- 
LER, Aucustus T. Physiology of Ex- 
ercise. C. V. Mosby Co.. 1953. 355p. 
$4.75. 


Physiology of Exercise gives a very de- 
tailed account of all the physiological phases 
of exercise. It deals with the makeup of 
muscles, and how they function through the 
part the lungs and heart play in everyday 
exercise. The book goes into a discussion of 
diet and training among other topics which 
are well presented. In evaluating this book 
[ would rate it very high. 


RiepMAN, SARAH R. Your Blood and 
You. Henry Schuman, 1952. 130p. 
$2.50. 


A simply written but excellent story of our 
present day knowledge of the blood. It is 
scientifically accurate and interesting. 


RomBaver, Irma S. A Cookbook 
for Girls and Boys. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1952. 253p. $3.00. 


Over 400 simple recipes for the youngest 
cooks. Step by step directions, cooking terms 
defined and the right methods of measure- 
ments given with each recipe. 














TreMERSMA, KATHLEEN J. What 
Shall We Play? Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 1952. 130p. $2.00. 

A handbook of games for the classroom 
teacher from the kindergarten through the 
eighth grade, complete with specific instruc- 
tions. Each grade level section is intro- 


duced by a brief description of age level 
characteristics. 


Umsacn, ARNOLD W., and JOHNSON, 
Warren R. Successful Wrestling, Its 
Bases and Problems. C. V. Mosby Co., 
1953. 256p. $4.50. 


An excellent treatise on wrestling. It deals 
with all of the aspects of wrestling grouped 
under such major headings as history, phy- 
siological, psychological, skills, and methods. 
Illustrations, accompanied by comment, 
clearly picture the various skills of the 
highly specialized sport. Excellent guide for 
the wrestling coach and teacher. 


Literature 


Curist, Henry I. Myths and Folk- 
lore, An Anthology for High School 
Students. Oxford Book Co., 1952. 
432p. $2.40. 


From Apollo to Benét’s Daniel Webster, 
this well planned text introduces the legen- 
dary figures every youngster ought to. know. 
It also contains a great deal of miscellaneous 
folk material. Study questions and activities 
follow each section. The defects of an an- 
thology are partly repaired by short but use- 
ful bibliographies. ‘ 


Concteton, J. E. Theories of Pas- 
toral Poetry in England, 1684-1798. 
University of Florida Press, 1952. 
350p. $5.00. 


A thorough and scholarly treatment of the 
development and decline of the neoclassic 
theory of pastoral poetry. 


Crass, ALFRED LELAND. Home to 
Kentucky. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1953. 
340p. $3.50. 


Again the author of Home to The Hermi- 
tage has caught and interpreted the spell of 
a place, a time, and a people. This time it 
is Lexington of his own state, Kentucky. 
It is the time “before the war.” Henry Clay 
is the central person about whom the tale is 
entwined and events are clustered. Delight- 
ful. 


DrypDEN, JouHn. Selected Works of 
John Dryden, ed. by William Frost. 
Rinehart & Co., 1952. 424p. $.75. 


An ample and highly representative selec- 
tion of the works generally, including many 
prologues and epilogues, and an appropriate 
companion to the Rinehart volumes on Mil- 
ton, Pope, Johnson. 


Fitzpatrick, Epwarp A. Great 
Books: Panacea or What? Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1952. 116p. $2.75. 


The Great Books Adult Education Pro- 
gram is incisively and constructively criti- 
cized by Mr. Fitzpatrick. He discovers the 
program is not what it claims to be, nor 
can it produce the results it so confidently 
announces. Whether one agrees with the 


author or not, his discussion will prove 
stimulating reading. 


GourFAain, Joyce. Dust Under The 


Rug. Pageant Press, 1952. 167p. 
$3.00. 


Six short stories that deal with the deep- 
rooted problems inherent in human relations 
form the basic theme of this book by Joyce 
Gourfain who is recording secretary for the 
Community Art Center Association of Chi- 
cago an inter-racial group which has pro- 
vided inspiration for some of the stories. 


JAMES, ENNA NieEtsen. The Lost 
Faith. Pageant Press, 1952. 86p. $2.00. 


The Lost Faith attempts to show that the 
American Indians had a well-developed con- 
cept of Christianity which had degenerated 
at the time of the white man’s arrival in the 
New World. Mrs. James bases her case on 
the legends in Longfellow’s The Song of 
Hiawatha arguing that. the story of Hiawatha 
is actually the story of Christ. 


KetTLe, ARNOLD. An Introduction 
To The English Novel. Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1952. 200p. $2.25. 


This “introduction” is not for the unin- 
itiated. Readers who already have some 
familiarity with the field, however, will ap- 
preciate its often penetrating and useful re- 
marks. Six 19th century novels are discussed 
in some detail, following a very rapid survey 
of earlier fiction. 
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Rowse, A. L. The English Past. 
Macmillan Co., 1952. 245p. $3.75. 


A group of delightful informal essays on 
people and places in English history. As the 
author says: “My interest is in life, my de- 
sire to depict and reveal it, even in those 
long dead, in the places that once knew them 
and retain some imprint of them still.” He 
achieves his aim with highly readable results. 


West, Ray Benepict, ed. Essays in 
Modern Literary Criticism. Rinehart 
& Co., 1952. 622p. $6.00. 


The editor has chosen these critical essays 
with discrimination and breadth of judg- 
ment. The character of the essays and the 
supplementary material should make this 
an effective textbook. 


Music 
Apeson, Marion. Playtime With 
Music. Liveright Publishing Corp.. 


1952. Unp. $2.75 

A very charming book of song and il- 
lustrations to appeal to “anyone who is or 
ever was a child.” The topics are those dear 
to a child: playing, the zoo, at home, etc. 
The songs are easy enough that a child 
could play them himself and the illustrations 
are excellent. 


Lomax, Joun A. and Aan. Best 
Loved American Folk Songs, 3rd ed. 
Grosset & Dunlap, 1947. 407p. $3.95. 

Here again is an exceptional collection of 
America’s best loved folk-songs compiled by 
the Lomaxes and with piano arrangements 
by the Seegers. The ballards are arranged 
in eleven sections, each with an introduc- 
tion. The accompaniments are very simple 
and appealing. It is a book designed to be 
for many purposes and above all treasured 
as a reflection of the people who build 
America. 


Situ, Cecit. Worlds of Music. J. 
B. Lippincott Co., 1952. 328p. $5.00. 


This is a frank, first-hand account of the 
whole world of serious music in the United 
States. It begins with the authoritative de- 
scription of the big New York management 
corporations and leads to accounts of the 
performers. There are other chapters on the 
orchestras, opera companies, the dance, 
radio, TV and the development of music edu- 
cation in America. It is, indeed, in highly 
readable form. 
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Philosophy and Religion 


BELL, K. V. Moral Calculus For the 
Modern World, 3d ed. The Stryker 
Press, 1952. 40p. 


This pamphlet represents an attempt to re- 
duce human nature to scientific measure- 
ment. The main part of the work consists 
of ninety-two theorems of which the ninety- 
first is FDR’s often quoted “We have nothing 
to fear but fear itself.” 


Bible. New Testament; a new tr. in 
plain English by Charles Kingsley Wil- 
liams. Longmans, Green & Co., 1952. 
545p. $2.25. 


A new translation of the New Testament 
particularly designed for children. It will 
interest boys and girls because of the simple 
forms of language used. 


BURKHARDT, Rosert F., ed. Cleav- 
age in Our Culture; Studies in Scien- 
tific Humanism in Honor of Max Otto. 
Beacon Press, 1952. 201p. $3.00. 


The brilliant title essay of Boyd Bode is 
followed by ten chapters directed towards 
various phases of the problems it raises and 
by a short biography of Max Otto. This 
book makes an important contribution to the 
literature of modern naturalism. 


Conant, James Bryant. Modern 
Science And Modern Man. Columbia 
University Press, 1952. lllp. $2.25. 


Rejecting the old notion of conflict be- 
tween the methods and concepts of science 
and those of philosophy, religion, or common 
sense, the author makes a brilliant case for 
modern science as a foundation for modern 
humanism. 


Jones, WittiaM Tuomas. A His- 
tory Of Western Philosophy. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1952. 1060p. $8.75. 


A large and competently written outline 
of philosophy which might serve as a col- 
lege text for a survey course. 


KOHLER, Frep. Evolution and Hu- 
man Destiny. Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1952. 120p. $2.75. 


A very brief treatment of a vast subject. 
The pattern of the evolutionary process is 
explained as the “complexification” of some 
aggregates of matter and their subsequent 
integration to some new entities. 














STemNeR, RupotpH. Man’s Being, 
His Destiny, And World-Evolution. 
Anthroposophic Press, Inc., 1952. 
114p. $2.50. 


Six lectures delivered at Oslo in May 
1923 and translated for this edition. An 
interesting view of the subject strongly 
colored by the religious philosophy of the 
writer. 


WituiamMs. Henry Horace. Logic 
For Living: Lectures of 1921-22, ed. 
by Jane Ross Hammer. Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1951. 28lp. $3.75. 


Classroom discussions taken down and 
later prepared for publication by a student 
of the late Horace Williams, who taught for 
many years at Chapel Hill. Many former 
students of the great Hegelian will read the 
book with close interest. 


Reference 


ALBRECHT-CARRIE, RENE. Europe, 
1500-1848. Littlefield, Adams & Co., 
1953. 302p. $1.25. 

This conveniently arranged and inexpen- 
sive handbook previews material available 
for outside reading and aids the student in 
organizing and reviewing the subject matter 
of this period. An index, maps, and the use 
of bold face type for new topics increase 
its usefulness. Bibliographies and a reading 
guide to important textbooks facilitate using 
this book as a source for supplementary 
reading material. 


Brooke, Mitton and DusBestTer, 
Henry J. Guide To Color Prints. 
Scarecrow Press, 1953. 257p. $4.50. 


This comprehensive and current guide to 
color reproductions available for purchase in 
the United States lists artist, size, publisher, 
and price of over 5,000 color reproductions 
of over 4,000 paintings by more than 1,000 
artists. Useful for art lovers seeking color 
reproductions. 


Durant, JoHN and BETTMANN, 
Otro. Pictorial History of American 
Sports. A. S. Barnes and Co., 1952. 
280p. $10.00. 


The casual reader as well as the sports 
lover will enjoy browsing through this pic- 
torial history which presents not only sports 
from Captain John Smith’s time to the pres- 
ent, but also a history of American life, 
dress, and growth. A written commentary 
ties together the pictures in this well-done 
book of Americana. 


Jorpan, E. L. Hammond’s Nature 
Atlas of America. C. S. Hammond & 
Co., 1952. 256p. $7.50. 


This atlas, containing 320 original color 
paintings and 34 pages of colored maps, has 
been written and compiled for nature lovers 
who are not scientists. It features rocks and 
minerals, trees, wildflowers, birds, animals, 
fishes, amphibians and reptiles, and insects 
found in the United States and Canada. Each 
section contains colored pictures and de- 
scriptive material telling size, characteristic 
features, scientific name, and locale of each 
specimen. Illustrations are beautifully color- 
ed, but, being artists’ interpretations and 
not actual photographs, are not accurate rep- 
resentations in every case. The collection of 
104 full-colored maps locate National forests 
and National monuments, show areas where 
all subjects may be found, and emphasize the 
relief, vegetation, temperature and rainfall. 
These maps show the best observation posts 
for study of nature, while an accompanying 
text answers questions about nature in 
America. 

An added feature is the section which 
gives an outline of each subject by orders 
and families with simple but clear explana- 
tions. Tables of wildlife refuges, a glossary, 
and an index make this book very useful. 

This is an excellent introduction to nature 
study for the beginner and a good reference 
for our natural environment and those as- 
pects of nature we encounter daily. 


RENIER, FERNAND G. Dutch-English 
and English-Dutch Dictionary. Dover 
Publications, Inc., 1952. 571p. $2.50. 

A useful dictionary which gives most com- 


monly used words and idioms and avoids 
superfluous meanings. 


UNESCO. Study Abroad, Vol. V. 
UNESCO, 1952. 436p. $2.00. 


This yearly volume renders an essential 
service in presenting and describing the 
many opportunities available each year for 
foreign study and exchange. 


UNESCO. Theses In The Social 
Sciences. Columbia University Press, 
1952. 236p. $1.25. 


Letters were sent by UNESCO to all 
member countries asking them to list all 
unpublished dissertations in the social 
sciences accepted for doctoral degrees by the 
universities in their respective countries. 
This volume is the result; however, it is not 
a complete listing. For the U. S. under “So- 
ciology” only five dissertations were listed, 
from four universities, in this ten year pe- 
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riod. The preface says that the Department 
of State of the U. S. sent in to UNESCO 
a “Selected list of doctoral theses, printed or 
otherwise. . . .” 

Some countries list which of their uni- 
versities furnished lists; at least one other 
country says it was sending a selected list. 
Some universities were unable to send lists 
because of war damage. The listings, then, 
are not complete, but they help fill an 
urgent need. To make the volume more 
useful there are subjects and author indexes. 

UNESCO has done an excellent job with 
the information supplied. 


Science and Mathematics 


Crark, Cuar_es E. An Introduction 
To Statistics. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1953. 266p. $4.25. 


An introductory discussion of basic sta- 
tistical procedures, including chi square and 
analysis of variance. Two points of merit are 
simple explanations of probability and sta- 
tistical inference, both unencumbered by 
mathematical rigor. Brief treatment (one 
chapter) of descriptive statistics is inade- 
quate for basic preparation, not withstand- 
ing its value to non-technical workers. 


GARDNER. MarTIN. Jn The Name Of 
Science. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1952. 
330p. $4.00. 


Concisely presenting the pseudosciences, 
their originators. explanations, slogans, and, 
in certain instances, designs on gullible 
intellects. Some twenty-five of them are in- 
cluded, some ancient, others new. But for 
each the present status is described. This 
may shake your faith in phrenology, dowsing 
rods, Price’s geology, Hubbard’s dianetics, 
Lawsonomy, and other pets of your pseudo- 
sensibility. 


Hersert. Don. Mr. Wizard's Sci- 


ence Secrets. Popular Mechanics Press, 
1952. 264p. $3.00. 


A fascinating book of simple science dem- 
onstrations, using only familiar home ma- 
terials. The text matches in interest the pat- 
ter of the famous Mr. Wizard, television's 
most effective science teacher for youthful 
viewers. 


Hitt. Georce W. The Radiant Uni- 


verse. Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1952. 489p. $4.75. 


A non-technical treatment of theories deal- 
ing with origin of the universe and subse- 
quent physical phenomenon. It is not easy 
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reading. but could be useful as corollary 
reading in college science courses. There are 
almost no illustrations. 


Price, Donato. Detergents. Chemi- 
cal Publishing Co., 1952. 159p. $4.00. 


This is a non-technical book which should 
appeal to homemakers, chemists, and stu- 
dents. The book tells the story of how de- 
tergents developed and what they do, in a 
language that the layman can interpret. The 
book provides most interesting and inform- 
ative reading. 


Ross, FRANK Jr. Flying Windmills: 
Story of the Helicopter. Lothrop. Lee 
& Shepard Co., 1953. 192p. $2.75. 


Young folks’ curiosity as to this strange 
airplane will be pleasantly satisfied by the 
first chapter on helicopter history, the last 
on helicopter future, the intervening chap- 
ters on development and performance. The 
stories of the inventors (chiefly Cierva of 
Spain, Sikorsky of Russia and U. S.) show 
their frustrations, persistence, and final suc- 
cess, Interesting, inspiring. 


THorn, SamMuAL A. and Duncan, 
Cart D. Let's See Why. Beckley- 
Cardy Co., 1953. 192p. $1.76. 


Familiar experiences are used here to 
demonstrate scientific facts. Activities can 
be carried out with readily available ma- 
terials, full color illustrations are used and 


text is simple end realistic for Grade 3 
level. 


Tower, OswaLp and Sipes, Wiy- 
FIELD M. Reviews and Examinations 
in Algebra, 2d ed. D. C. Heath & Co.., 
1953. 183p. $2.28. 


This book contains an abundance of ma- 
terial for practice on the mere mechanics of 
Algebra. There are also representative 
samples of various types of examinations. No 
developmental material and no answers are 
provided. 


Social Science 


Apams, A. ELwoop and WALKER, 
Epwarpb EverETT. Democratic Citizen- 
ship in Today’s World. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1953. 373p. $2.20. 

A textbock in junior-high-school civics. 
A relatively brief but ample account with 
many useful illustrations and study helps. 














Bett, Joun Frep. A History of 
Economic Thought. Ronald Press, 
1953. 696p. $6.50. 


The whole sweep of the deyelopment of 
economic thought is incisively recorded to 
give students a vital and comprehensive ap- 
preciation of the field. The material is well 
summarized and integrated and the im- 
portant is separated from the detail. It is an 
outstanding contribution. 


Butter, D. E. The British General 
Election of 1951. St. Martin’s Press, 
1952. 289p. $4.25. 


This is not only a study of a particular 
election campaign. It is a study of how 
politics function in one of the most orderly 
of modern states. The final chapter which 
analyses the results could be read with great 
profit by many Americans who seem to have 
failed to grasp just what really happened. 
Book is an admirable example of what polit- 
ical science can be. 


CHAFEE, ZECHARIAH. How Human 
Rights Got Into The Constitution. Bos- 
ton University Press, 1952. 81p. $2.50. 
(Gaspar G. Bacon Lectures on the Con- 
stitution of the United States.) 

A compilation of three lectures delivered 
at Boston University in 1951. The lectures 
are concerned with the American and Eng- 
lish backgrounds of the problem and with a 
discussion of habeas corpus as the most im- 
portant human right. 

Dorson, Ricuarp M., ed. America 
Rebels, Narratives of the Patriots. 
Pantheon Books, 1953. 347p. $5.00. 

A collection of first-hand accounts left 
by participants in the American Revolution. 
A well-edited volume. | 

Fraser, G. S. News From South 
America. Library Publishers, 1952. 
224p. $3.00. 

The news in this book is interesting and, 
of course, dependable when it concerns the 
author himself. His impressions acquired 
during three months in Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina, and Chili in the summer of 1947 
are vivid and often arresting. Insights and 


vivid reporting, however, are balanced by 
superficiality and many errors. 


Frencu, Davip G. An Approach to 
Measuring Results in Social Work. Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1952. 192p. 
$3.00. 


In general, social work is based not upon 
the results of research but upon the hope 
and belief that human welfare is thereby 
being advanced. This volume describes many 
of the problems of measuring the effective- 
ness of social work, points out the strengths 
and defects of four recent evaluative studies, 
and presents plans for the further develop- 
ment of research in this field. The book 
is of value to social workers, especially to 
those with interest in research. 


Gipson, Epwarp. Portable Gibbon: 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, ed. by Dero A. Saunders. Vik- 
ing Press, Inc., 1952. 691p. $2.50. 


Everyone intends to read Gibbon some- 
day, but not many do these days. The Viking 
Portable offers readers a large part of Gib- 
bon’s most significant passages. Perhaps 
many people will find that there really is 
no one like Gibbon. The editor of this vol- 
ume hopes that many who get the taste will 
go on to read the whole. 


GriFFiITH, RicHarp. The World of 
Robert Flaherty. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, Inc., 1953. 165p. $5.00. 


Those who have seen one or more films 
of this director and producer will welcome 
this vivid portrayal of what he felt and 
sought. In this way we can better under- 
stand the greatness of these films. The writer 
gives us more than an intimate biography. 
Somehow he has caught the spirit and phi- 
losophy of the man who was the pioneer in 
the field of the documentary film. 


Groom, ARTHUR. Continent for 
Sale. John C. Winston Co., 1953. 181p. 
$1.50. ; 


A story of the Louisiana Purchase that 
is filled with adventure and suspense. Nicely 
illustrated and designed for young readers. 


Hoytes, J. ARTHUR. The Treatment 
of The Young Delinquent. Philo- 
sophical Library. Inc.. 1953. 273p. 
$4.75. 


This book is a general survey of the 
changes that have taken place during the 
last hundred years in the reaction of the 
public to the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. 
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Izant, Grace G. This Is Ohio. 
World Publishing Co., 1953. 264p. 
$2.75. 

This book gives brief sketches of the his- 
tory and of points of interest in each of 
Ohio’s eighty-eight counties. 

KapLan, JEROME. A Social Program 
For Older People. University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1953. 17lp. $3.00. 

This handbook provides a challenging but 
workable answer to the problem of how to 
help elderly citizens retain their interest in 
living. 

LemMeErR, Georce F. Norman J. 
Coleman and Coleman’s Rural World. 
University of Missouri, 1953. 165p. 
$2.50. (University of Missouri 
Studies ) 

The life of Coleman, first United States 
Secretary of Agriculture and editor of Cole- 
man’s Rural World. This is necessarily also 
the story of agricultural journalism and of 
agricultural education in Missouri and much 
of the Mid-West. 

Mapison, James. The Complete 
Madison; His Basic Writings. Harper 
& Bros., 1953. 36lp. $4.00. 

An excellent compilation, edited with skill. 
The writings embrace a wide variety of sub- 
jects under the two headings, the “Nature of 
Government” and the “Nature of Society.” 

PeaTTIE, Rop and Lisa. The Law: 
What lt Is and How It Works. Henry 
Schuman, 1952. 146p. $2.50. 

A nicely-done volume that would be especi- 
ally appropriate for classes in junior-high- 
school civics and high school government. 
Good format; well-illustrated. 


RanpaLt, RutH Parnrer. Mary 
Lincoln: Biography of a Marriage. 
Little, Brown & Co., 1953. 555p. $5.75. 

An admirable biography that does much 
to give the wife of Abraham Lincoln her 
secure and proper place in history. 

Riker, WittiaM H. Democracy in 
The United States. Macmillan Co., 
1953. 442p. $3.50. 

A constructive and polished interpretation 
of this country’s political institutions in 
terms of a carefully explained theory of 
democracy. 

Rumney, Jay and MAIER, JosEPH. 
Sociology: The Science of Society. 
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Henry Schuman, 1953. 192p. $3.00. 

Excellent revision of a first rate book 
which explains the objectives and purposes 
of sociology to the average citizen. Can be 
used as a text in introductory sociology 
courses or for general reading. 


The Simple Simon Stories, by The 
Business Man Nobody Knows. Busi- 
ness Books, Inc., 1952. 110p. $3.00. 

Fourteen stories revealing experiences of 
“Simple Simon.” a real person, who is one 
of the most fabulous characters of the ad- 
vertising business. Each story has as its 
theme the extreme simplicity of ideas which 
lead to the most effective advertising cam- 
paigns. This book is “must” reading for stu- 
dents of business. 


Stamp, L. Duptey. Africa, A Study 
In Tropical Development. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1953. 568p. $8.50. 

This new textbook of the geography of 
Africa will be welcomed by college geo- 
graphy teachers desiring to offer courses in 
the regional geography of Africa. Part I of 
the book is a survey of the continent as a 
whole. Part II, which includes more than 
half the book, is a study of the regions and 
countries of Africa. Part III deals briefly 
with the problems of Africa. 


STEINER, Rupotr. Oswald Speng- 
ler, Prophet Of World Chaos. Anthro- 
posophic Press, Inc., 1949. 70p. $1.10. 


This book consists of a translation of 
three lectures and four articles written in 
the early 1920’s. An interesting analysis of 
the thinking of one of the most frequently 
quoted prophets of the doom of modern 
civilization. 

TayLtor, Cart C. The Farmers’ 
Movement, 1620-1920. American Book 
Co., 1953. 519p. $5.50. 

Historical accounts of farmer organiza- 
tions and concerted activities, such as Shay’s 
Rebellion, Granger Alliance, Populists, 
Equity Organizations, Nonpartisan- League 
and Cooperative Marketing. The real con- 
tribution of the book is in relating those 
“episodes” to a related “movement” grow 
ing from the development of a price-market 


economy and farmers’ concern with prices, 
markets, and credits. 


TuckMAN, Jacos and LorceE, IRv- 
1nG. Retirement And The Industrial 
W orker, Prospect And Reality. Colum- 
bia University, Teachers College, Bu- 
reau of Publications, 1953. 1105p. 
$2.75. 














An empirical study of workers’ attitudes 
toward retirement and the reasons for these 
attitudes. What happens when a worker re- 
tires? What problems are created? The 
monograph shows the necessity of a more 
realistic approach to retirement programs. 


Textbooks 


BaxTER, LAURA FALKENRICH and 
others. Our Food. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1952. 202p. $2.00. 


Our Food is an attractive book suitable 
for Junior High use. It is simply written, 
well illustrated, and organized to suit the 
needs, interests, and abilities of young stu- 
dents. 


BaxTER, LAURA FALKENRICH and 
others. Our Home And Family. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1952. 195p. $2.00. 

This is a compact little book suitable for 
Junior High use. The units presented are: 
The Family’s Money, Care of the House, 
Fun For the Family, Helping to Care For 
Younger Children, Sickness in the Home, 
Making Our Own Room Livable, Making 
and Keeping Friends. 


BENBROOK, JOYCE and FOERSTER, 
Cecite. Working With Numbers, 
Grades 1-2 With Accompanying Man- 
uals. Teacher's ed. Steck Co., 1952. 
Grade 1: $1.72. Grade 2: $1.88. Man- 
uals: Grade 1-2: $.64. 

Basically sound approach to developing 
number concepts. Some of the illustrations 
used in the first book have too much detail, 
but overall the workbooks are superior to 
most now available. The authors suggestions 
to teachers are especially helpful. Most 
teachers could improve their current prac- 
tices by using these volumes as reference 
material, 


BENNETT, MaArGARET. College and 
Life—Problems Of Self-discovery And 
Self-direction, 4th ed. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co.. Inc., 1952. 475p. $4.50. 


A text useful in college courses designed 
for orientation and personal adjustment of 
students. Also helpful to any college in- 
structor concerned about his advisory duties. 


Brock, WILLIAM RANULF. Britain 
And The Dominions. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 542p. $2.50. 


A British text suitable for use by senior 
high school or college students. Remarkably 


inclusive. Each area is treated separately 
with respect to modern times. 


BRENNAN, ROBERT EpwArD. General 
Psychology, rev. ed. Macmillan Co., 
1952. 524p. $5.50. 


A basic textbook in general psychology 
based on the teachings of St. Thomas Aqu- 
inas. It covers a wide range of topics and 
is written in a smooth, lucid style. Of par- 
ticular interest to students interested in the 
historical aspects of psychology and who 
have a special interest in St. Thomas Aqu- 
inas. 


Cooper, CHARLES WILLIAM. The 
Arts And Humanity. Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 1952. 350p. $3.75. 


Intended to be used for the Humanities 
Course in the General Education Program. 
It seeks to broaden students appreciation of 
the interrelationship of the arts and to add 
to his knowledge by increasing his observa- 
tion of particular works especially in paint- 
ing, music, and literature. 


Court, NATHAN ALTSHILLER. Col- 
lege Geometry, 2d ed. Barnes & Noble, 
Ine., 1952. 313p. $4.00. 


Though a complete revision of the first 
edition, the general plan of the text is the 
same. The thorough treatment of construc- 
tion problems remains one of the strong 
features of the book. Proofs have been 
simplified, and discussions improved. 


Crocker, LIONEL. /nterpretative 
Speech. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 
329p. $3.85. 


This is an unusually down-to-earth, work- 
able textbook for college students of oral 
reading. Mr. Crocker stresses the apprecia- 
tion of great literature, the ethics of the 
Hebraic-Christian tradition, and the de- 
velopment of the whole personality; but he 
does so in such accurate yet unassuming 
language that college sophomores, pious or 
rebellious, are likely to be enthusiastic about 
trying the developmental exercises suggested 
at the end of each chapter. 


De Grazia, ALFRED. The Elements 
Of Political Science. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1952. 635p. $5.50. 

A very able analysis of basic political 
factors pulled together in a fashion useful 
for a textbook. Noteworthy for student use 


are the suggestions for further study at the 
end of each chapter. 
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DiexL, Harvey and Smit, G. F. 
Quantitative Analysis. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1952. 546p. $5.00. 

This book for a beginning quantitative 
analysis course is well written, and covers 
the conventional experiments with fair em- 
phasis on newer methods such as electro- 
deposition and colorimetry. 


FreinicH, Aaron. Plane Trigo- 
nometry. Silver Burdett Co., 1952. 
335p. $2.75. 

This text contains the usual treatment of 


trigonometry. The treatment of computation 
with approximate data is very inadequate. 


FREILICH, JULIUS and others. Alge- 
bra for Problem Solving, Book One. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952. 568p. 
$2.88. 

A practical approach that helps algebra 
“make sense” to pupils, and helps traditional 
teachers move out of rather dreary methods 
of teaching. And it is sound mathematics. 


FRENCH, FLORENCE FELTEN and 
Others. Radio English. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1952. 335p. $3.60. 


This is an excellent textbook for high 
school or junior college classes in written 
and oral composition. It is vitalized and 
given direction by its emphasis on radio and 
television. It will be of unusual interest to 
teachers of English and speech in schools 
where programs over local stations are a 
part of the school work. An authentic, ac- 
curate, and appealing textbook. 


GELLER, FERDINAND. Basic Units in 
Business Arithmetic. Republic Book 
Co., 1952. 316p. $1.50. 

An excellent book covering material valu- 
able for those entering business and for 
ordinary consumers alike. 

Goope, WiLuiAM J. and Hatt, Paur 
K. Methods In Social Research. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. 386p. 
$5.00. 

A one-semester undergraduate college text 
dealing with the major techniques for de- 
veloping hypotheses, for setting up research 
design for gathering data, and for making 
analyses. 

Grace, WILLIAM J. and GrAcE, JOAN 
Carrot. The Art of Communicating 
Ideas. Devin-Adair Co., 1952. 487p. 
$4.50. 
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This is a good handbook for the skills of 
writing and reading. There are excellent 
exercises for remedial and developmental 
purposes. Like so many “communication” 
texts, however, it ignores the areas of speak- 
ing and listening. 


Hadley Editorial Staff. Applied 
Bookkeeping-College Edition, 3d ed. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. 
232p. $3.25. (Pathfinder Accounting 


series ) 


An excellent text characterized by clarity 
and thoroughness. Pictographs and graphic 
charts are strategically located throughout. 
A practical outline of usual bookkeeping 
duties is included as a separate chapter. 


Hadley Editorial Staff. Applied 
Bookkeeping Practice Set. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. $3.00. 
(Pathfinder Accounting Series) 


A realistic practice set, with modern bus- 
iness forms, covering activities of a retail 
store. The set may be used concurrently 
with the study of Chapters 9 through 19 of 
Applied Bookkeeping. It is integrated well 
with the textbook material. Explanations 
and instructions are provided in the text- 


book. 


HartLey, Eucene L and Hart Ley, 
Rutu E. Fundamentals of Social Psy- 
chology. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1952. 
740p. $5.50. 

This college text is characterized by a 
successful integration of theory with ob- 
jective studies. The concepts of status, role. 
leadership-fellowship, and the processes of 
communication and socialization are fully 
discussed. This book should be of interest 
not only to social psychologists and sociol- 
ogists but to students of journalism and ad- 
vertising. 


Herzperc, Max and others. Better 
English, Grade Ten. Ginn & Co., 1953. 
470p. $2.64. 


An enticing textbook for grade ten. It is 
developed with the use of the four language 
arts—reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing. Nine of the twenty-nine chapters pre- 
sent phases of grammar. Among the other 
chapters are those on letter writing, Library 
usage, Dictionary, Magazines and News- 
papers, Spelling, “Your Friendly Voice,” 
“Writing For Fun,” “Writing Verse,” and 
others. The illustrations and boxed hints will 
help student understanding. 














Incuis, Rewey BELLE and others. 
Adventures in American Literature. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 1952. 
798p. $3.56. 


Adventures in American Literature is a 
revision of a widely-used high school Ameri- 
can literature text. Over 400 pages are de- 
voted to modern literature, leaving 374 pages 
for a flash-back to the Colonial Time and 
from there up through the Making of A 
Nation, The Flowering of The East, The 
Westward Movement, and Time of Change 
and back again to American Literature in 
the Modern World. The colorful new format 
dramatizes the whole panorama of American 
Literature. Selections are excellent; ar- 
rangement is interesting and teachable; and 
general appearance of book is attractive. 


IncLis, Rewey BELLE and others. 
Adventures in English Literature. Har- 
court. Brace & Co., Inc., 1952. 797p. 
$3.60. 


Adventures in English Literature is a high 
school textbook organized chronologically. A 
striking innovation, however, is the first or 
introductory unit, “Two-Way Passage,” which 
includes selections by both American and 
British writers and prepares students for the 
year’s course by revealing likenesses and 
differences in American and English thought 
and writing. More than half the 20th cen- 
tury selections are new to this edition and 
important additions make more representa- 
tive the selections in earlier periods. Read- 
ing skills aids are included. Attractive for- 
mat. Excellent text. 


Jones, Evetyn G. Enjoying Health. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1952. 434p. $3.40. 


This seems to be a good book for senior 
high school students. It is designed to be 
a resource book. It is authentic, scientifically 
accurate, and well illustrated. The test ques- 
tions at the close of each chapter and the 
suggested reading materials add to the value. 


KieFFER, JoHN A. Studies in World 
Economic Geography. Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Co., 1952. 93p. $1.95. 


This workbook in economic geography 
consists of thirty-five exercises, outline maps, 
and suggested symbols for use on the maps. 
The exercises are keyed primarily to World 
Economic Geography by Renner and As- 
sociates but page references are given to 
other well-known textbooks of economic 
geography. Teachers who use workbooks 
should examine this one. 


Knicut, Bruce W. and Hines, L. 
Grecory. Economics. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1952. 917p. $5.75. 


An introductory text which well blends 
the several approaches to the study of econ- 
omics into a fairly simple and well-integrated 
study of elementary concepts. It is both 
readable and teachable. 


Kos, Joun R. and Brunner, Ep- 
MUND. A Study of Rural Society, 4th 


ed. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952. 532p. 
$5.50. 


A new chapter on rural life in foreign 
lands; 1950 census data, use of recent re- 
search and more effective pictures, charts 
and tables make this a distinct improvement 
on a good text. 


Lanpis, Paut H. Social Policies in 
The Making, rev. ed. D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1952. 617p. $5.00. 


A very stimulating book designed to 
orient college students to the major social 
forces operating in modern society and to 
show how they affect the individual and 
groups. Excellent for use as a general social 
science or social problems text. 


Lance, Victor, ed. Great German 
Short Novels and Stories. Modern Li- 
brary, 1952. 507p. $1.25. 

A selection which should be useful to 
students of recent world literature, a sampl- 
ing ranging from The Sorrows of Young 
Werther to Rilke, Heinrich, and Thomas 
Mann, and Kafka, with a helpful introduc- 
tion by Victor Lange. 


LasLey, SIDNEY J. and Mupp, Myr- 
TLE F. Arithmetic in Life and Work, 
4th ed. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 209p. 
$1.96. 


A text designed for improvement of me- 
chanical skills in arithmetic. 


LeicHTon, WALtTer. An I[ntroduc- 
tion To Differential Equations. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. 182p. 
$3.50. 

A carefully prepared text. The develop- 
ment and applications give emphasis to the 


influence of classical mechanics on dif- 
ferential equations. 
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McCartuy, James P. Shady Hill 
Latin Lessons. Harvard University 
Press, 1952. 150p. $4.00. 

A useful series of Latin lessons for the 
eighth and ninth grades, functional in ap- 
proach and designed to prepare the student 
directly for the reading of Caesar. 


MacDoucatt, Frank H. Physical 
Chemistry. Macmillan Co.. 1952. 750p. 
$6.00. 

This is a conventionally, though well, writ- 


ten and well illustrated textbook of physical 
chemistry for use by college seniors. 


MaraMentT, Daniet. Tenth Year 
Mathematics. Republic Book Co., 1952. 
112p. $.34. 

This little book should be helpful for 
rapid review of the mechanics of geometry. 
No attention is paid to meanings or ap- 
preciations. 


Ma.Ltory, Vinci. Sampson and 
SKEEN, KennetH C. Second Algebra. 
B. H. Sanborn & Co., 1952. 487p. 
$2.48. 

This is a very carefully written text. It 
should be quite teachable. The explana- 
tions and directions are such that students 
should be able to follow them easily. 


MARGUERITE, StstER M. and BEEBE, 
CATHERINE. This Js Our Parish. new 
ed. Ginn & Co., 1952. 255p. $1.72. 
(Faith and Freedom) 

A new edition of a well illustrated second 
grade reader which has proved valuable in 


most Catholic schools throughout the coun- 
try. 


Marsuatt, Leon C. and Others. 
Understanding Yourself And Your 
World. Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 
1952. 608p. $3.88. 


A textbook for junior high school social 
studies course. 


Mecuam, Georce P. and Croucn, 
Marion. Take A Number. One To Ten. 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1952. 96p. $.96 
ea. 


Typical arithmetic workbooks designed to 
give children the usual paper-and-pencil 
drills in counting, adding and subtracting. 
Like all such materials, probably no better 
or worse than the sense of the teacher using 
them. 
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MippLemiss, Ross RAYMOND. Col- 
lege Algebra. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1951. 363p. $3.50. 


This book contains the traditional college 
algebra content, but the author has at- 
tempted to develop basic meaning by in- 
cluding an unusual amount of explanation 
and discussion. Illustrative examples are 
very well done. A lesson schedule is in- 
cluded, showing the user how the material 
can be covered in 48 lessons. 


Morris, Max and Brown, Or-ey E. 
Differential Equations. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1952. 341p. $4.50. 

This text has been proved by use. The 
fact that it is now in its third edition speaks 
for its careful organization and clear pre- 
sentation. Also there is an abundance of 
exercises and applications. 


NELson, ALFRED L. and Others. Dif- 
ferential Equations. D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1952. 299p. $3.75. 

This text gives the appearance of being 
a well organized and teachable presentation 
of carefully selected materials appropriate 
for a first course in differential equations. 


Netson, Lowry. Rural Sociology. 
American Book Co., 1952. 567p. $5.50. 


A 1952 edition of an excellent text, first 
published in 1948. 


OESTERLE, JouN A. Logic—The Art 
of Defining And Reasoning. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1952. 232p. $2.75. 

This is a textbook for a first course in 
logic. It is based chiefly on Aristotle and 
Saint Thomas. The book is brief and clear 


and contains a number of well constructed 
exercises. 


Packarb, L. O. and Others. Geog- 
raphy Of The World. rev. ed., Mac- 
millan Co., 1952. 499p. $4.40. 

A text for secondary schools, with empha- 
sis on the nations of the world. Well sup- 


plied with pictures and maps, both black- 
and-white and colored. 


PALMER, CLAUDE I. and Biss, SaM- 
UEL F. Practical Mathematics. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. 781p. 
$4.50. 

A very valuable book for home study pro- 
grams in mathematics. It contains a vast 


amount of practical mathematical informa- 
tion. 

















Parker, Ropert M. Commercial 
Algebra. American Book Co., 1952. 
263p. $3.25. 


A carefully prepared text for a specific 
type of program. The content and treatment 
is probably adequate for the purpose for 
which the text is written. The emphasis 
is primarily on skills rather than under- 
standing, which is a definite weakness. 


PaRKHuRST, CHARLES C. English 
For Business, 2d ed. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1953. 417p. $2.69. 


The second edition of English For Business 
is a well-organized, complete treatment of the 
correct usage of English applied to bus- 
iness situations. The sections designed for 
review on punctuation, capitalization and 
grammar have been materially strengthened 
in the revision. The text embodies a clear- 
cut, total picture of business communica- 
tions. 


Parks, JosepH H. and FOLMSBEE, 
StaNnLeY J. The Story of Tennessee. 
Harlow Publishing Corp., 1951. 424p. 
$2.45. 

A new history for use as a textbook in 
schools. The content is divided into 35 
chapters. The text material is supplemented 
by appendix material, such as the state con- 


stitution, by almost 200 illustrations, and 
by 10 maps. 


Patton, Davip HuBERT and YOuNG, 
Wituiam Ernest. How Numbers 
Work. Learning To Use Numbers. 
Meet the Numbers Family. What Num- 


bers Can Do. Iroquois Publishing 
Co., 1952. $2.12 ea. (Numbers At 
Work) 


A modern series for grades three through 
six. The selection and organization of ma- 
terials is in line with the best current 
thought, and in keeping with experimental 
studies of the teaching of numbers. The 
series is particularly strong in the provision 
of problems related to children’s out-of- 
school experience. 


Patton, Davin HuBert and Younc, 
WituiaM Ernest. Using Mathematics. 
Iroquois Publishing Co., 1952. 607p. 
$2.52. 


This book has very good material in it 
and seems carefully organized. There is so 
much good material that teachers and pupils 
should choose that best suited to their 


situation rather than attempt complete cover- 
age. 


PLaceE, IRENE and Hicks, CHARLES 
B. College Secretarial Procedures. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. 360p. 
$2.75. 

The text expertly leads the student through 
the secretarial experiences found in modern 
business offices. The realistic presentation 
of secretarial duties and the accompanying 
assignments distinguish this text as being 
one designed to promote purposeful learn- 
ing. Orientation into the nature of offices is 
further achieved by the inclusion of a wide 


variety of up-to-date photographs and _il- 
lustrations. 


PoLisHooK, W1LL1AaAM M. and 
Others. Elements of General Business, 
rev. ed. Ginn & Co., 1952. 478p. $3.00. 


This revised edition contains eight subject- 
matter units divided into twenty-two chap- 
ters. Learning activities are varied and 
more than ample, including vocabulary 
studies, writing, speaking and computation 
exercises. Illustrations are excellent. ap- 
propriate and generous in number. 


PooLey, Rospert C. United States 
In Literature. Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1952. 732p. $3.20. (America Reads, 
Vol. iil.) 


An excellent high school text on American 
Literature. The editors have chosen the 
selections with a fresh point of view and 
have added such helpful materials as study 
questions, biographical notes, a glossary. 
and a guide to the pronunciation of proper 
names. Scott, Foresman does its usual out- 
standing typographical work. 


Potter, Mary and Others. Mathe- 
matics For Success. Ginn & Co., 1952. 
439p. $2.68. 

There is an abundance of good material in 
this text. Its organization and _presenta- 
tion seems definitely directed toward the 


slow learner, possibly too much so for the 
general usefulness of the text. 


Price, H. VERNON and KNOWLER, 
Lioyp A. Basic Skills In Mathematics. 
Ginn & Co., 1952. 257p. $3.25. 

This book is difficult to evaluate. In fact, 
only trial will tell its value. Basic skills in 
mathematics have been treated, but the con- 
tent seems rather elementary. Possibly in a 
class conducted by the authors this seeming 
weakness is not present. 
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RasswEILeR, MERRILL and Rass- 
WEILER, IRENE. Fundamental Proce- 
dures Of Financial Mathematics. Mac- 
millan Co., 1952. 2350p. $3.25. 

This excellent text presents the practical 
topics of financial mathematics clearly and 
simply. The careful selection of illustrations 
and problem material testifies to the authors’ 
desire to further the reader’s knowledge and 
understanding of our business world. 


Rojas, Pautine M. and English 
Staff, Department of Education, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. Books One And 
Two, with Teachers Guide. D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1952. Bk. 1: 226p.. $1.60. Bk. 
2: 268p., $1.68. Teachers guide: 261p.. 
$4.00. (Fries American English 
Series) 

The Fries American English Series is a 
pioneer attempt to apply to the teaching of 
English as a second language in elemen- 
tary schools, the recent advances of linguis- 
tic science. The books consist fundamentally 
of activities for the pupil which demand the 
constant use of the language and the build- 
ing up of habits of speech in accord with 
the basic structures of English. The language 
content used in these activities is derived 
from a new scientific descriptive analysis of 
English structure, not heretofore used in 
teaching materials for public schools. The 
series consists of books for elementary and 
secondary school pupils and teachers’ guides 
to accompany them. Books One and Two of 
the series are intended for pupils ranging 
in age from about ten to fourteen years 
(grades four, five, and six) and each book 
is divided into forty units. There is on 
teachers’ guide for the first two books. It 
describes the activities set up to induce prac- 
fice and gives directions and explanations 
without which teachers will be unable to 
utilize the pupils’ books effectively. This 
series will prove invaluable to those who 
are faced with the problem of how best to 
teach English to groups of children in our 
schools who have lived or are still living 
in a non-English-speaking environment. 


Ross, Jacop M. and Others. Ad- 
ventures in Reading. Harcourt, Brace 


& Co., Inc., 1952. 70lp. $3.20. 


Adventures in Reading is a ninth grade 
textbook. This revised edition is 80 per 
cent new material. Included are 12 new 
short stories, 31 new poems, 4 new biog- 
raphies, 3 new plays, a novel, Dicken’s 
Great Expectations abridged but not re- 
written. A new “built-in” reading skills pro- 
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gram is a feature that should help the stu- 
dent get the most out of his reading of each 
selection. Throughout the book are com- 
prehensions and reading-recall devices, pre- 
reading hints, and vocabulary-building aids. 
In addition, a booklet on Reading Tests is 
available to supplement the “built-in” read- 
ing-skills program. Attractive format, high- 
quality and high-student-interest selections, 
and educationally sound teaching and learn- 
ing aids make this book one of distinction. 


Russevi, Davip H. and Gunn, Mary 
A. Windows On The World. Ginn & 
Co., 1953. 444p. $2.44. 

A fine selection of stories, dealing chiefly 
with life in the United States. Aside from 
use as basic text, upper grade and junior 
high school teachers will find this useful in 
interesting many slow readers. 


SanperRS, CHAUNCEY. Research In 
English Literary History. Macmillan 
Co., 1952. 423p. $5.50. 


This book is intended as a text in courses 
in bibliography and method and as a guide 
for students in the writing of theses or dis- 
sertations or other scholarly papers on Eng- 
lish literary history. The book deals with 
problems in editing, in biography, of au- 
thenticity and attribution, of source study, 
in chronology. of success and influence, of 
interpretation, of technique, in the history 
of ideas, and in folklore. The chapter on 
Problems in Folklore is written by Stith 
Thompson, Professor of English and Folk- 
lore at Indiana University. Specimen biblio- 
graphies, notes, and thesis pages are in- 
cluded. This is an excellent and thorough 
introductory text. 


SANFORD, WILLIAM P. and YEAGER, 
W.H. Practical Business Speaking. 3d 
ed. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. 
33lp. $4.50. 

The third revision of this popular text- 
book is more attractive in format, and fea- 
tures new illustrative material, a simplified 
chapter on speech organization, and a more 
useful treatment of interview and conference 


speaking. It remains among the best books 
of its kind. 


SCHABACHER, JOSEPH and SCHROE- 
DER, PauL. Accounting Problems With 
Answers. Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1952. 
212p. $1.50. 

A fine collection of questions and problems 


for self-measurement or review, covering 
sixteen separate topics normally treated in 














a first-vear course in college accounting. A 
reference table is provided keying each topic 
with corresponding chapters in each of 
twenty-one standard textbooks. 


Suane, Haroup G. and Others. On 
the Trail to Good English. Using Good 
English. Growth in Good English. 
Building Good English. Teachers’ Man- 
ual for each book. Laidlaw Bros., 1952. 
320p., 384p.. 384p., 320p. $1.88, $2.12, 
$1.88. $1.96. (The Good English Se- 
ries ) . 

The Good English Series, Grades 2-8, is a 
new series, based on successful experience, 
qualified authorship, and latest research. 
The books are designed to help children 
develop competence in language usage, 
social confidence, and creative abilities and 
appreciations. A personalized, self-motivat- 
ed approach is used. Short social activities 
serve as a spring-board, but real motivation 
is built on children’s own interests and 
experiences. The tone of the books is per- 
missive rather than directive and the in- 
formal “you” approach is used throughout 
the series. The organization is flexible and, 
therefore. readily adaptable to the daily 
needs of children. Any topic can be taught 
at any time, as the need arises. Ample 
teacher helps are provided in the form of 
built-in helps as well as a Teachers’ Manual 
for each book of the series. This series de- 
serves careful consideration by English 
teachers looking for texts that provide a 
balanced treatment of speaking, writing, 
listening. and observing. 


Suerr, ALEXANDER A. Bookkeeping 
Made Easy. Barnes & Noble, Inc.. 
1952. 320p. $1.25. (Everyday Hand- 
book Series) 

A simple book designed as a self-teaching 
aid. Appropriately included are sections on 


Business Organization and . Practice, and 
Business Mathematics. 


Surpcey, Josepu T. New Dictionary 
of World Literature. Philosophical Li- 
brary. Inc.. 1952. 453p. $7.50. 

As “a survey of the forms and techniques 
of the various literary arts, their principles 
and problems,” this text has already proved 
its usefulness. Now in its revised form it 
will undoubtedly be more in demand. 


Smart, Lioyp L. Trigonometry, 
Plane and Spherical. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1952. 406p. $3.75. 


This is a well organized text, and the de- 


velopment seems rather carefully done. One 
major exception seems to be the treatment 
of the use of approximate data. The author 
does not seem to have followed accepted pro- 


cedure in giving results where approximate 
data is used. 


SmitH, JosepH R. and Sorenson, 
FRANK E. Neighbors Around The 
World. John C. Winston Co., 1952. 
309p. $2.69. (Our Neighbors) 


This fourth-grade textbook includes the 
following units: Our Globe, Arctic Shores, 
Tundra Lands, Cold Forests, Corn and Wheat 
Lands, Mild Humid Lands, Cotton Lands, 
Cattle and Sheep, Deserts, Grasslands, and 
Hot Wet Lands. The text is well-graded and 
illustrative material is good. 


SootHiLtt, W. E. A History of 
China, rev. and ed. by G. F. Hudson. 


Contemporary Books, 1951, 127p. 
$1.50 


A very brief sketch of Chinese history 
which follows fairly traditional lines. The 
short chapters are so crammed with facts 


= there is little room for interesting de- 
tail. 


Stamp, L. Duptey. A Regional Ge- 
ography For Advanced And Scholar- 
ship Courses, 11th ed., Part IV, Asia. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1952. 204p. 
$2.75. 

A textbook suited to senior high school 
and junior college. The only book on Asia 
available for these years. The brevity of 


treatment results in parts being little more 
than outlines. 
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SUTHERLAND, RoBertT L. and Woop- 
warD, J. L. IJntroductory Sociology, 
4th ed. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1952. 
596p. $5.50. 


One of the very best texts for the first 
course in sociology on the college level. Ex- 
cellent illustrative material. 


TRESSLER, Curist. Practice in Eng- 
lish Usage. D. C. Heath & Co., 1952. 
177p. $1.00. 

Practice in English Usage is a high school 
workbook designed to provide in one volume 
an attainable language program. This book 
will be useful to those high school teachers 
who are looking for a realistic drill book 
which has taken into account the fact that 
the teaching of English usage is in a state 
of transition. 


VALKENBURG, SAMUEL VAN and 
Co.pert, C. Europe. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1952. 773p. $7.50. 


This is the Second Edition of the geo- 
graphy textbook by Van Valkenburg and 
the late Ellsworth Huntington. Revisions 
take into account changes that have occurred 
since 1935, but the plan of the First Edition 
is retained. This edition also retains in- 
sistence upon “sound climatic foundations” 
as a requisite to progress. 


WALKER, ALBERT J. and Others. 
Minimum Essentials For First Year 
English. D. C. Heath & Co., 1952. 


367p. $3.00. 

The authors of this college textbook be- 
lieve that the way to teach writing is to 
identify basic errors clearly, by means of a 
relatively short list, and to insist that the 
student remove these from his writing and 
speaking by concentrated effort. The book 
stresses selected problems in grammar, punc- 
tuation, usage, and four rhetorical ideas 
which contribute to effective writing and 
speaking of all kinds. These rhetorical ideas 
are: 1. Purpose 2. Material 3. Organization 
4. Expression. The strong points of this 
book are: clarity, brevity, and teachableness. 
The minimum essentials idea gives the book 
a directness that is not found in other text- 
books. 


Wess, HaRoLp and Gricc, MILDRED 
AnniE. Modern Science. Book IV. 
Cambridge University Press, 1952. 
244p. $1.24. 

This small book covers chemistry, biology, 
and physics in a condensed, practical fash- 
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ion that makes the book useful as reference 
for high schools or junior colleges. The 
numerous illustrations serve to stimulate ex- 
perimentation. The breadth of subject mat- 
ter forces the book to be highly selective in 
topics discussed, 


Wernserc, S. Kirson. Society and 
Personality Disorders. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1952. 536p. $7.65; text ed., 
$5.75. 

Views the disordered person as an emerg- 
ent of his social relations with the cultural 
setting. Good text for course in social path- 
ology on college level. 


Wetcuons, A. M. and KRICKENBER- 
cer, W. R. New Plane Geometry. Ginn 
& Co., 1952. 568p. $2.52. 

This is an excellent text in plane geome- 
try. The treatment of the analytic method 
whereby proofs are discovered, rather than 
made, is faulty. The impression is given 
that this is a method of proof rather than 
a method of discovery. There are many 
good-illustrations and exercises. Good pro- 
vision is made for individual differences. 


Witper, Raymonp L. /ntroduction 
to The Foundations Of Mathematics. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1952. 305p. 
$5.75. 

This book gives the impression of being 
a very carefully written book. It has a great 
deal of material of fundamental importance 
to every teacher of secondary and college 
mathematics, also for workers in pure or 
applied mathematics. 


Wise. Jacos Hoover and Others, 
eds. College English: The First Year. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co.. Inc., 1952. 
9270p. $4.90. 


College English: The First Year is de- 
signed to offer a complete course in the basic 
disciplines that go into making a full, ready, 
and exact man. Its economy and convenience 
are readily obvious: Here are all the com- 
ponents of first-year English in one volume. 
Book One is composed of college readings, 
and a section introducing types of literature. 
Book Two deals with fundamentals of speak- 
ing and writing including an introduction 
to semantics, fundamentals of speech, and 
the Harbrace college handbook. 


WHEELER, ARVILLE and Moore, C. 
B. My Spelling Studybook, Grades 2- 
8. D. C. Heath & Co.. 1952. $.48 ea. 

A workbook edition of Spelling To Write 














by the same authors. The workbooks feature 
space to do things, places to keep a list of 
misspelled words, a dictionary and a graph 
to record progress. The stories in the origi- 
nal series have been revised extensively. 
Emphasis is given to handwriting and to 
language usage as well as to accuracy of 
spelling. Study helps are generally good. 


Wituiams, DorotHea M. Building 
Health. J. B. Lippincott, Co., 1952. 
43lp. $3.20. 


This interesting book is planned for use 
in the junior high school. It is written in 
an attractive way. There are three distinct 
units with each one centered on some phase 
of “growing-up.” It is well illustrated with 
pictures which should appeal to the ado- 
lescent. The book is filled with suggestions 
for learning experience—the idea being to 
help the student to learn by doing. It will 
be a good resource book. 


Wo.re, Don Marion and Others. 
Enjoying English. L. W. Singer Co.. 
1952. Books 3 and 4, 276p.; Books 
5 and 6, 340p. $1.96 ea. (Enjoying 


English Series) 

Enjoying English is a series of textbooks 
for grades 3, 4, 5 and 6. Each book is or- 
ganized into eight units. The units are on 
subjects of interest to boys and girls. The 
organization within the units is effective. An 
appropriate poem and story to read intro- 
duce each unit. Then follow activities in- 
volving reading, writing, speaking, listening, 
and the skills necessary to read, write, speak, 
and listen effectively. Each unit closes with 
poems and a bibliography of books about 
the subject of the unit. A summary is made 
of what has been learned in each unit under 
the heading: Check-up Station. After Check- 
up Station comes the Up-to-Now Parade 
which reviews what has been learned in all 
previous units. The books are colorful and 
attractive. The poetry selections have been 
made with an unusual understanding of what 
boys and girls like. The activities are fresh 
and stimulating. In this series boys and 
girls will find delight as well as profit. 


List 
AUERBACH, ARNOLD “Red”. Basket- 
ball For The Player, The Fan, And The 
Coach. Pocket Books, 1952. 207p. 
$.25. 


BARNARD, CHESTER I. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation; A Review For 1950 
and 1951. The Foundation, 1952. 123p. 


BrumpaucH, A. J. and BERDIE, 
Ravpu F. Student Personnel Programs 
In Transition. American Council on 


Education, 1952. 44p. $.50. 


Council of Europe. Directorate of 
Information. The Council of Europe 


‘And The Schuman Plan. Strasbourg, 


Council of Europe, 1952. 40p. $.30. 


Dreikurs, Rupotr. Character Edu- 
cation And Spiritual Values In An 
Anxious Age. Beacon Press, 1952. 23p. 
$.50. 


Essert, Pau I. and Howarp, R. W. 
Educational Planning By Neighbor- 
hoods In Centralized Districts. Colum- 
bia University Press, 1952. 132p. 
$2.25. 


Evans, ANTHONY. Aquariums. Do- 
ver Publications, 1952. 115p. $.60. 


Fire Prevention For Secondary 
Schools. International Association Of 


Fire Chiefs, 1952. 63p. $1.50. 


Ford Foundation. Annual Report 
For 1952. The Foundation, 1953. 70p. 


Freeman, Lucy. /¢’s Your Hospital 
And Your Life. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1952. 32p. $.25. (Pamphlet 
No. 187) 


Gitson, WINIFRED and Others. A 
Community Looks At Itself. University 
of Nebraska Press, 1952. 115p. 


GLENDINNING, Rosert M. Your 
Country And The World: Resources, 
Business, Trade. Ginn & Co., 1952 
512p. $3.75. 


Grecc, JoHN Ropert and Others. 
Workbook For Applied Secretarial 
Practice, 3d ed. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1952. 116p. $1.48. 


Griccs, CHARLES IRWIN and WEB- 
sTER, Davin H. Writer’s Adviser For 
Freshman Composition. American 


Book Co., 1952. 242p. $2.50. 
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Hadley Editorial Staff. Workbook 
For Problems. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1952. 103p. $1.25. 


Hai, Gorpon D. The Hate Cam- 
paign Against The U.N. Beacon Press, 
1952. 38p. $.50. 


Harpy, Tuomas. Tess Of The D’ 
Urbervilles. Pocket Books, 1952. 430p. 
$.35. 


Hartunc, Maurice and Others. Our 
Number Workbooks 1 and 2. Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1952. 97p. 1: $.56 
2: $.60. 


Havicnurst, Ropert J. Develop- 
mental Tasks and Education, 2d ed. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1952. 100p. 
$1.25. . 


HEALY, DENNIS and FAUCHER, MAN- 
OEL. France: Silhouettes et Croquis. 
American Book Co., 1950. 208p. 


HERZBERG, Max J. and Others. Bet- 
ter English, Grade 9. Ginn & Co., 1952. 
435p. $2.28. 


HerzBerG, Max J. and Others. 
Workbook For Better English, Grade 
9. Ginn & Co., 1952. 172p. $.88. 


Hesse, Everett W. Spanish Review 
Grammar, enl. ed. American Book Co.. 
1952. 186p. $2.50. 


Hupson, Roy L. Sunset Pruning 
Handbook. Lane Publishing Co., 1952. 
80p. $1.50. 


Hype, MarcaretT OLpRoyp and 
KEENE, Frances W. Hobby Fun Book 
For Grade School Boys and Girls. Sea- 
horse Press, 1952. 128p. $1.00. 


Indiana University, School of Edu- 
cation. Studies In Education, 1951. 
Indiana University Bookstore, 1952. 
195p. $1.00. 


International Conference on Public 
Education, 15th, 1952. Access of 
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Women to Education. International 
Bureau of Education, Geneva. 1952. 
207p. $1.50. 


Isaacs, ASHER and Others. Student 
W orkbook in Modern Economics. Dry- 
den Press, 1952. Unp. $2.50. 


JAFFE, BERNARD. New World Of 
Chemistry, new ed. Silver Burdett Co., 
1952. 719p. $3.72. 


JANET, SISTER Mary. The Christian 
Foundation—Program in the Catholic 
Secondary School. Catholic University 
of America Press, 1952. 177p. $1.75. 


Junc, Curistian W. and Fox, W. 
H. Extracurricular Activities In In- 
diana High Schools: The Club Pro- 
gram. Indiana University. 1952. 53p. 
$1.00. 


Kawin, EruHet. A Guide For Child- 
Study Groups. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1952. 72p. $.40. 


Kevier, M. Wires. Basic Algebra; 
A Textbook in Intermediate Algebra. 
Houghton Mifflin Co.. 1952. 290p. 
$1.90. 


Kitcn, Donatp E. Exploring The 
World Of Jobs. Science Research As- 
sociates, 1952. 40p. $.40. (Junior Life 
Adjustment Booklets ) 


Knipp, HELEN BACHMANN. Basic 
Vocabulary, Phrases, And Sentences 
For Early Reading Instruction. Key- 
stone Education Press, 1952. 56p. 


Larrick, Nancy. See For Yourself. 
Aladdin Books, 1952. 47p. $2.00. 


LawRENCE, HAROLD and Scnon- 
BERG, H. C. Enjoyment of Music. 
Brooklyn Radio-Television Center, 
1951. 90p. $1.00. 


LinpMAN, Maj. Holiday Time. Al- 
bert Whitman & Co., 1952. $1.50. 


Lone, Sister BripeeN. An Evalua- 
tion of Catholic Elementary School 




















Teachers’ Pre-Service Education. Cath- 
olic University of America Press, 1952. 
lllp. $1.50. 


Lopez, Luna Anastasio. El Gaucho 
Smith; ed. by L. H. Turk. D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1952. 192p. $2.00. 


McLean, Betu B. and CAMPBELL, 
THora H. Martha Logan’s Meat Cook 


Book. Pocket Books, 1952. 436p. $.25. 


McLean, MarGaRET. Good Ameri- 
can Speech, new rev. ed. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1952. 381p. $3.75. 


Meyer, Lituran Hoacranp. Labora- 
tory Manual For Introductory Chemis- 
try. Macmillan Co., 1952. 114p. $1.75. 


Morean, B. Q. and StRoTHMAN, F. 
W. Shorter German Reading Gram- 
mar. Ginn & Co., 1952. 193p. 


MosHer, Stuart. The Story Of 
Money. Knox Collection Buffalo Mu- 
seum of Science. 1952. 72p. 


Oustey, OpILLE. Come With Us. 
Ginn & Co., 1952. 64p. $.52. 


PHELAN, VINCENT B. Care And Re- 
pair Of the House. United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1950. 209p. 
$.50. 


Pittaro, JoHN M. and GREEN, 
ALEXANDER. Curso Moderno De Es- 
panol. D. C. Heath & Co., 1951. 602p. 
$2.88. 


Report of the Commission on Fores- 
try And Related Training. Toward A 
Regional Program Of Forestry Train- 
ing And Research In the South. South- 
ern Regional Education Board, 1952. 
55p. 


Report Of The Committee On Pub- 
lic Health Training. Toward A Re- 
gional Program Of Public Health 
Training In the South. Southern Re- 
gional Education Board, 1952. 47p. 








New! Timely! 


Effective Home- 
School Relations 


by JAMES L. HYMES 


George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


® Today when schools need the 
full support of society more than 
ever, this timely new book shows 
how closer home-school relations 
can mean better teaching in both 
places and abler, happier chil- 
dren as a result. 


The first book of its kind in 
the field, EFFECTIVE HOME- 
SCHOOL RELATIONS offers 
educators a sound, practical 
guide to the principles and prac- 
tices of working successfully with 
parents. It puts the field of 
home-school relations into the 
widest and most significant 
setting. 


It explores the relationship be- 
tween parents and their children 
. offers simple new methods 
of getting more parents to meet- 
ings . . . shows how visiting the 
child’s home gives the teacher 
a better understanding of the 
child . . . explains the value of 
short, informal notes to parents 
from the teacher. 


272 pages e 5% x 83% 
Illustrated e April, 1953 


Send for your copy today 


Pret Mae . 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y 
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Resnick, SEyMour. Welcome To 
Spanish. Frederick Ungar Publishing 
Co., 1952. 192p. $2.50. 


SHAFTEL, GeorcE and Fannie B. 
Role Playing The Problem Story—An 
Approach To Human Relations In the 
Classroom. National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 1952. 78p. 


Spann, MEMO and WERNER, F. LEo- 
PoLp. Am Radio. D. C. Heath & Co., 
1952. 60p. $.64. (Progressive Ger- 
man Readers, Book 2) 


Stone, WALTER L. and STONE, 
Cuar_es G. Recreational Leadership. 
William-Frederick Press, 1952. 8lp. 
$2.00. 


Strengthening Our Foreign Policy, 
\ Woodrow Wilson Foundation Study 
Group Report. Public-Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1952. 28p. $.25. 
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Vincent, WILLiAM S. and RusseELL, 
James E. You And The Draft. Science 
Research Associates, 1952. 48p. $.40. 
(Life Adjustment Booklet) 


WARBURTON, AMBER ARTHUR. Guid- 
ance In a Rural Community: Green 
Sea—A South Carolina School District 
Plans With And For Its Boys and 
Girls. National Education Association, 
1952. 156p. 


Wuire, Lesuie T. Look Away, Look 
Away. Pocket Books, 1953. 369p. $.35. 


The World Of Children’s Books. 
Children’s Book Council, 1952. 128p. 
$1.50. 


Wricut, Rose H. Fun And Festival 
From Africa. Friendship Press, 1952. 
48p. 


Your United Nations. United Na- 
tions Department of Public Informa- 
tion, 1952. 53p. $.50. 





























new book announcements 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


By Duca.p S. ARBUCKLE, Boston University. Ready in October 





In a well-written and modern treatment, this volume gives complete consideration to and 
detailed descriptions of the various student personnel services in institutions of higher 
learning. Woven around the strong philosophical thread which runs throughout the text 
is a wealth of thoroughly practical examples of techniques, methods, and special procedures 
used in different institutions. Included also is a valuable appendix of forms, charts, cards, etc. 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


By Raymonp A. Snyper, University of California, Los Angeles; and Harry 
A. Scott, Teachers College, Columbia University. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation. 421 pages, $5.50 


Here is a book to help students improve their understanding of the entire field of teacher 
education, and to apply modern principles and practices to teacher education to under- 
graduate, graduate, and in-service preparation of specialists in these three fields. It covers 
significant historical developments, career aspects and specialized functions, specific com- 
petencies required, and policies, procedures, and standards for effective administration and 
evaluation of the program. 


LET’S TALK SENSE ABOUT OUR SCHOOLS 


By Paut Wooprinec, Western Washington College of Education. 215 pages, 
$3.50 


Offering a thoughtful critique of educational policy during the past fifty years, this book 
then presents a search for concepts which may logically follow in the field in the future. 
Emphasis is placed on the confusion in the current educational picture, and how this con- 
fusion interferes with the work of the schools. It stresses the need for new ideas and Jeader- 
ship, and maintains that policy must be determined by the people. 


LEARNING TO READ: A Handbook for Teachers 


By Homer L. J. Carter and Dorotuy J. McGinnis, Western Michigan 
College of Education. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 216 pages, $3.50 


A brief, effectually organized textbook full of definite, specific, and practical suggestions for 
the improvement of reading at all levels. It provides a wealth of most effective techniques 
and methods. Special emphasis is placed on the child as an individual, and on his physical, 
mental, and emotional development. The application of the scientific method of solving 
reading problems is stressed. 


Send for copies on approval 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street . New York 36, N. Y. 














Combines flexibility with major functional benefits 


American Universal 
Lifting-Lid Desk No. 434 


THE FAMOUS AMERICAN 
UNIVERSAL features of this 
desk have won approval 
from educators and school 
administrators. The one- 
piece steel book-box—sani- 
tary, roomy—has an 18 x 
23%” strong, plywood top, 
with lid usable either in 
level position or at 10° slope 
—lid lifts wide for easy ac- 
cess. Full-length pencil tray. 
The cradleform posture 
seat swivels 45° either way 
to silent, cushioned stops, 
reducing body twist for 
right or left hand and eye 
preferences. Easy ingress or 
egress from either side per- 
mits more desks per class- 
room, when required, with 
fewer aisles. The deep- 
curved back has a self- 
adjusting lower rail to fit 
each occupant. The desk is 
movable, for grouping. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: “The 
Co-ordinated Classroom,” a com- 
prehensive work on all phases of 
modern classroom environment. 
Write Dept. 9. 


American Unit Table No. 324 
(With Universal Lifting-Lid Book-Box) 


This modern, single-pupil table has the popular Universal lifting- 
lid book-box described above. The twin oval-shaped supporting 
standards afford easy ingress and egress, conserving classroom 
space. Available in heights of 21, 23, 25, 27, 29”. The companion 
American Envoy chair contributes to comfort and good posture. 
Heights: 11, 13, 15, 17”. 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs 
Full-upholstered, most beautiful and practical of 
auditorium chairs. The ultimate in comfort, durability 
and acoustical benefit. Available with or without 
folding tablet-arm. (Not illustrated.) 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, 
Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 








